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OF RIFLE 


What poor priming does to 
your rifle barrel 


The priming in most cartridges 
leaves a rust-attracting residue. 
This rust digs tiny holes all along 
the bore and gives the bullet a 
bumpy path from breech to muzzle. 


The slightest inaccuracy in the 
rifle is multiplied many times on 
the target. 


Through fifty years of effort the 
U.S. Cartridge Company has de- 
veloped a priming that minimizes 
the effect on the rifle barrel. The 
famous N.R.A. .22 and all US Rim- 


Fires are made with this priming. 


It means a longer, a much longer, 
life for your rifle. With most am- 
munition, rifle barrels become in- 
accurate very quickly. The U.S. 
Cartridge Company has a rifle that 
has fired 250,000 US Cartridges 
and is still fairly accurate. 


Be good to your rifle. Keep it 
clean—which is easy if you use 
only US Cartridges. We sell all 
popular styles and sizes. Money 
back if not satisfied. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York 


General Se!ling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Fran- 
cisco; United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia; National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh ; James Robertson 
Lead Co, Baltimore; Hingston-Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg; John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto 























Tourist and 
Fishing District 
Enjoy an ideal vacation on the 
lakes in Northern Wisconsin and 
Michigan. 
Live outdoors — camp, canoe, fish, hike 
over trails through the pine-scented forests, 
or—just loaf. 7000 lakes and innumer- 
able trout streams to choose from. Attrac- 
tively located hotels, cottages and camp 
sites to suit all. 
It is the greatest fishing and resort a 
in the world, and the home of the s 
led trout, bass, pike, pickerel an the 
mighty ‘“‘muskie'"—reached overnight 
from Chicago. 
Unusually low excursion fares in 
effect daily during the summer 
and specially arranged train serv- 
ice to the principal points in this famous 
resort region. 
Ask for folder, “Summer Outings,” with 
map and list of resortsand hotels withrates. 
For detailed information, fares, train 
schedules, sleeping car accommodations, 
etc., address 

























Cc. A. CAIRNS 
‘ass’ Trafic Manager 
°C. & N. W. Ry. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Don’t Choke 
your Legs 


MAKE sure of comfort in a pair of 
E. Z. Garters that never bind or slip. 
The wide, soft webbing “gives” to every 
movement of the leg. It holds snugly— 
not because it is tight, but because it fits 
the leg. No bothersome adjustments to 
“dig” the leg. 
Whether in the office or on an outing you 
will appreciate a garter that gives fair 
play to veins and muscles. 
The genuine has “E. Z.” stamped on the 
Garter; made solely by 


The Thos. P. Taylor Co. Bridgeport, Conn. 
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ROBERTS 
HUNTING SHOES 


are the best ever, soft tan tops, 
red or black rubbers, all 
heights, Men’s 8 inch tops, 
$6.50 prepaid. Circulars. 


Cc. D. ROBERTS 
29 Main St., Dexter Maine 
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YOU'VE WAITED HOURS FOR A SHOT 
only to have a pair of ““Blacks’’ or Mallards”’ veer 
off from your unlifelike Decoys— 

You’ve seen your Decoys ‘‘tipped’’ by a gust of 
wind—You’ve had your Decoys “‘fail’’ on account 
of the shine or glint of the paint— 
SPERRY’S ‘“‘NATURAL”’ DECOYS 
similate nature as a decoy should—to fool 
sharp eye of the Duck. They are made to Meridle 
out a blow” and there is no shine or glitter 


from the paint. 
Circular on request Sold by dealers 
Recommended and Sold By 


Abercrombie & a at Kirkland Bros. 
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Stewart Kidd Famous Outdoor Books 
JUST READY 


IN THE ALASKA-YUKON GAMELANDS 


BY J. A. MC GUIRE 
With an Introduction by Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday 


This fine narrative of achievement in the wildest outdoors is enough to stir the pulse of every 
red-blooded man and boy. Its motif is entirely correct. The chase difficult, the country wild and 
rugged in the extreme, the hunt pursued with no unjustifiable killing. 

It describes a hunting country on the White River of Alaska and Yukon Territory far off the 
heretofore beaten paths of the big game hunter going to the Far North. It tells of the results of a 
successful trip undertaken by a party of sportsmen for the purpose of collecting specimens for the 
Colorado Museum of Natural History, on which moose, white sheep, caribou. goats and smaller game 
were secured. 

The nzrrative glistens with epigrams on glaciers, descriptions of dangerous and daring feats of 
stream riding, describing in an unusual way the matchless scenery of the Arctic country. Of great 
assistance to the prospective game hunter visitor to that clime is the advice that the author imparts 
on proper clothing, guns, and ammunition for such a trip. The Outlook—“The Book will give joy 
to everyone who likes spirited accounts of Hunting life in the North.” 

Large 12-mo. Silk Cloth, Elaborately Illustrated, Colored Cover Jacket, Net . . $3.00 
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Great Special Offer! 
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‘| Individual Instruction in 


Rifle Practice 


With a Chapter on Revolver Shoot- 
ing—Unabridged Edition 
By COL. A. J. MacNAB, JR., U. 8. A. 


The science and art of shooting the Rifle and 
Revolver is described and illustrated in a clear 
and comprehensive style that makes progress 
accurate and complete. 

The subjects of Aiming, Position, Vision and 
Trigger-pull are all treated in a manner both 
interesting and instructive, The chapter on Re- 
volver Shooting describes in detail how to shoot 
the new Smith & Wesson 45-calibre Revolver, 
which uses the 45-calibre Automatic Cartridge, 
and is the last word in Revolvers, 
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the fowder that Kills 


" ELL, Hank! When did you 
start shooting mud hens? 
Can’t you kill ducks?’’ 


*‘T hit’ em, Bill, but only dustedtheir 
feet. What powder do you shoot?”’ 


“*Infallible always. Better try it, 
Hank. It’s the powder that kills.’’ 


Infallible 


A Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
903 King Street, Wilmington, Del. 
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TRAILING THE GRIZZLY IN OREGON 


IN WHICH THE TABLES ARE TURNED AND THE HUNTER BECOMES THE 


HUNTED BUT FINALLY OUTWITS THE MONARCH OF THE WILDERNESS 


to hunt big game in a wild country 

where you are many miles from 
civilization, but if you will believe me, 
there is a good deal of work and genu- 
ine hardship mixed up with it. 

The hunt I am going to write about 
occurred many years ago in Oregon. 
I was accompanied by Riley Hammer- 
sly, who has since become a_ noted 
hunter himself and has been a game 
warden in Oregon for many years. This 
was Riley’s first bear hunt and before 
it was over he realized that he had been 
up against the real thing. 

We took with us on this trip seven 
good pack horses, only one, however, 
with provisions and blankets. The oth- 
ers carried empty pack saddles to use 
to pack our game back and I had 
my bear dogs, Trailor and Ranger, as 
we expected to get some bear. Our 
route lay up Big Butte Creek in Jack- 
son County, Oregon, past Rancharie 
Prairie, where we camped the first 
night, and the next day we went to 
Four Mile Lake and made camp. This 
lake is situated north of old Mt. Pitt 
and is about one-half mile wide and a 
mile and a half long and is surrounded 
by open prairie covered with high grass 
and water cold as ice. There were 
huckelberries in every direction from 
this lake, and in those days there were 
all kinds of game, such as bear, elk 
and deer, and grouse by the hundreds 
in the berry patches. 

That evening, after establishing our 
camp, we went out hunting for meat, 
as that is about the first thing to do 
when out on a hunt. We left the dogs 
in camp and went south towards Mt. 
Pitt and after traveling perhaps a mile 
and a half we ran into a big patch 
of low huckelberry bushes which were 
just loaded down with berries, and in 
a few minutes young, half grown 
grouse began to fly and light on the 
trees all around us. Our guns began 
to crack and we soon had all we wanted 
and started back to camp. After go- 


Sitch people may think it is all joy 





By JOHN B. GRIFFIN 


ing a short distance Riley asked me to 
take the grouse on to camp and said 
that he would make a little round and 
see if he could kill a deer for camp 
meat. Off he went in an easterly di- 
rection and I went straight towards 
camp. 

I had gone about half way when I 
came to a small burn of perhaps two 


or three acres with some green brush 
in the middle that the fire had not 
touched. It struck me that this was 
a good place for a deer to be lying 
in at this time of the day, so I ap- 
proached it cautiously with my gun 
loaded and ready. I was prepared to 
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drop the grouse quickly and shoot, as 
I knew that if there were any deer in 
the brush when they discovered or 
heard me they would go out mighty 
lively, and I would have to be quick 
to get one before he got to the timber 
a’ short distance away. 

Sure enough, when I got there out 
went two spike or yearling bucks and 
away they went, so fast that they were 
half way to the timber before I could 
get any kind of a bead on them. As 
good luck would have it, there was a 
big log lying right in front of them, 
and as the-one that was behind sprang 
over it I fired and he was gone out 
of sight. I went overeand took a look 
and found blood, and after following 
the trail for forty or fifty yards I 
found the deer lying dead. I dressed 
it and putting it on my shoulder, took 
it to camp and hung it up. Then I 
cleaned the grouse, built a fire and 
started supper, expecting Riley to be 
back in a short time. But he didn’t 
come in unti] just about dark, and I 
had finished supper. Although he had 
not seen a thing to shoot at he had 
seen a lot of game signs and had found 
where an old bear had been feeding in 
a huckelberry patch recently. This was 
better luck than I was looking for, as 
it generally took one day to size the 
country up and find where the bear 
were using. 


HE next morning we were up 

bright and early, and after an- 

other meal of venison, hot bread, 
butter and coffee we were off. It was 
about two miles to the berry patch 
where we saw the bear sign and we 
lit out for that the first thing. When 
we got there we found that there had 
been no bear there during the night 
and the sign that Riley had seen was 
too old now for the dogs to track. This 
was a little bit disappointing, but we 
went on, however, keeping: the sam¢ 
course for awhile, and then I left Ri- 
ley and turned south towards the Lake 
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of the Woods. Riley said he would 
keep on east for a while, and then 
would swing around south and follow 
the hillside facing towards Pelican ‘Bay. 

The country I was passing through 
was pretty heavily timbered and rather 
brushy and although I heard deer sev- 
eral times go bouncing off, I never 
caught sight of any. As I neared the 
top of the Divide, however, I began to 
find more open ground, with now and 
then an open glade that looked more fa- 
vorable for game. Pretty soon I came 
to a burn of perhaps eight or ten acres 
and had the 
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back and forth, making a grand sight. 

I caught a bead behind his shoulders 
and fired. He sprang high in the air 
and flapped his tail down, which was a 
sure sign that the bullet had passed 
through his heart. He ran a few 
yards and fell. Ranger had gone after 
the other one and in a minute or two 
I heard him commence to bay. I went 
on down and there was the deer backed 
up against a bush and every now and 
then he would make a vicious lunge 
at Ranger, who would get out of his 
way. I kept Trailor with me and made 
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I crossed the creek and went on until 
I got to the top of the ridge that 
overlooks Pelican Bay, and here I con- 
cluded to blow the horn and see if 
I could find Hammersly. Sure enough, 
he answered me away off down the 
hill towards the Lake of the Woods, and 
in a few seconds he blew his horn again 
and this time he gave me the signal 
to come to him. I lit out down that 
way and every now and then I would 
stop and give the horn a toot and he 
would answer me. 

After going perhaps a mile I came 
up to him and 





satisfaction of |g 
seeing two big 
bucks just go- 
ing out on the 
opposite side. 
They disap- 
peared before 
I had time to 
shoot, so I 
went on to 
where I had 
seen them, and 
discovered that 
both tracks 
were of im- 
mense _ size. 
This made me 
pretty anxious 
to get one or 
' both of them, 
so I made up 
my mind to 
follow them. 

Trailor was 
a wonderful 
dogtoslow 
track and I 
put him on the 
track and put 
a string on the « 
other dog to 
keep him back, as I knew he was 
liable to break at any minute and I 
could control Trailor without any 
trouble. The trail led us down the hill 
a ways and then turned to the right and 
went out around the side of old Mt. Pitt 
for probably a half or three-quarters of 
a mile. It then turned and went down 
into a basin. I could see all over it, 
but the brush was so high that I knew 
there was no use in going down in it 
for if I got the deer up there would 
be no chance to see them. 

So I concluded to turn Ranger loose 
and send him down and take chances 
on getting them as they came out, as 
the ground was favorable on either 
side, unless they should happen to go 
out down hill. I started Ranger on the 
tracks and, selecting a good place, 
waited results. He never made a 
noise, but I could see the bushes shake 
as he went along, and when he got 
down in the middle I heard him start 
to bay and then the brush began to 
crack and I could see the big horns of 
the deer as they tore through the high 
brush. In a few seconds one of them 
turned down hill and the other, after 
tearing along for thirty or forty yards, 
came out into an open rocky place and 
dropped into a walk, holding his head 
high up with his big antlers waving 
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The lever of the gun went down but the cartridge failed to come up 


my way down to within fifty yards of 
the deer and then shot him in the 
neck, and down he went. He was a big 
one, having nine points on one horn 
and ten on the other. The one I had 
killed first was a six-pointer. Both of 
them were very fat. All I could do 
now was to dress them and turn them 
over on their backs as I couldn’t hang 
them up alone. 


NOW turned back east again and 

hunted towards the ridge that Riley 

was supposed to be on. I passed 
through some fine hunting ground but 
saw no more deer until I got to a 
creek that runs into the Lake of the 
Woods, called Paradise Creek. Here I 
ran into a bunch of does and fawns 
that stood and looked at me until I 
had counted them and then I walked 
towards them. This was a great temp- 
tation to Ranger and I had to watch 
him pretty closely and speak pretty 
sharply to him several times, but he 
didn’t go after them. Trailor looked 
at them and then looked at me and 
looked back again, as much as to say: 
“Aren’t you going to shoot those deer?” 
I said: “Never mind, Trailor, we don’t 
want them.” That ended it. He 
seemed perfectly satisfied and never 


looked toward them again. 





found him sit- 
ting on a log 
waiting for 
me. He didn’t 
seem to be in 
any hurry to 
tell me what 
he wanted, so 
I said: “What 
is the matter 
with you? 
What do you 
want?” He 
said: “Come 
here and I'll 
show you 
something.” So 
I went down 
to where he 
was and he 
said: “Look 
there.” I 
looked and saw 
an immense 
bear track 
just below the 
logthathe 
was sitting on. 
He said he had 
been following 
the track for 
two hours without stopping. While we 
were talking the dogs jumped over 
the log and upon discovering the 
track were off like a shot. We 
could hear them going down towards 
the lake making one continual roar, and 
I knew they were bound to overtake the 
bear before long, if they kept that up. 
So we struck out after them and we 
went pretty lively, too, I can tell you. 
It wasn’t long before we heard them 
give voice to a different note, and then 
I knew that the fight was on. 

We hurried along as fast as possible 
and every little while we would stop 
and listen, and every time they seemed 
to be in the same place, although they 
did not bark as though they had treed 
the bear. I told Riley we would have 
to be very cautions and not let the bear 
know that we were coming or we might 
have a big chase, so when we got down 
to within a hundred yards of him we 
slid along as easily as we could. There 
was lots of timber but very little 
brush, so we made sure to keep behind 
the trees until we got up to within fifty 
or sixty yards. We moved along very 
cautiously and all at once I saw the 
bear; and where do you suppose he 
was? Neither up a tree or on the 


ground, but upon a big log walking 
back and forth and every now and then 
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stopping to strike down at the dogs, 
as they would rear up with their paws 
on the log. He was a big one, an old 
mealy-nosed brown, not dark, but yel- 
low brown. 

It certainly was a great sight. He 
was entirely unsuspicious of our pres- 
ence, so we could not resist the temp- 
tation to watch the performance a few 
minutes. It was evident that he was 
going to stay with that log as he had 
probably already had a taste of what 
he would get if he got down off of it, 
as the ground was level and the dogs 
would surely make it hot for his hind- 
quarters. Once Trailor got upon the 
small end of the log and came very 
near getting him by the ham as he 
was going the other way, and had his 
eye on Ranger, but he discovered him 
in time and with a fierce growl swung 
around and Trailor got off there in a 
hurry. 

We concluded it was about time for 
us to take a hand, so we each drew a 
bead behind his shoulders and fired. 
Over he went, down on the other side 
of the log out of sight. We could 
hear the dogs going after him, however, 
and long before we got to him I think 
he was dead, for we had shot him 
squarely through the heart. 

It was now away along in the af- 
ternoon, so we dressed him and started 
for camp. We kept upon the right 
hand side of the creek on our way 
back and did not see any more big 
game, although we passed through lots 
of huckelberries and saw plenty of 
grouse. 

We soon arrived at camp and after 
a good dinner turned in for the night. 


HE next morn- 
T ing we_ took 

the horses 
with us and went 
to the place where 
the two big bucks 
were and tied the 
horses up there. 
Then we went on 
around the side of 
old Mt. Pitt to hunt 
a while before we 
started back to 
camp. Riley took 
the lower side and 
I kept higher up. I 
had the dogs with 
me and was on the 
lookout for any 
kind of game that 
showed up. Once 
two big bucks 
jumped up right in 
front of me, not 
over fifty yards 
away, and went 
tearing off down 
the hill at a terrific rate, but were 
out of my sight before I had hardly 
time to get my gun off of my shoulder, 
let alone get a bead on them. 

They kept straight on down the hill 
and in a few minutes I heard Riley’s 
rifle commence to crack, bang, bang, 
bang, seven or eight times. I sat down 
and waited, for I knew if he needed 
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me he would blow his horn. I did not 
have to wait long, for in a few min- 
utes I heard the horn—one long, loud 
blast. Then three short ones, toot, toot, 
toot. I knew what this meant—to come 
and come quickly. Well, I started for 
him and the grass did not grow under 
my feet, either. When I got down to 
where he was I found him standing over 
one of my big bucks and he had also 
wounded the other one. 


track, so I put Ranger on it, and 

in a few minutes we heard him bay- 
ing. I told Riley to go on down and fin- 
ish him and I would stay and take the 
entrails out of the other one, as there 
was no need for both of us to go. So 
off he went and in a little while I heard 
Ranger going again and I had no doubt 
about the cause. Riley had been too 
eager and had not been cautious enough 
and the deer had discovered he was 
ccming and made a break. I could 
hear them going down the hill for 
quite a ways and then he brought him 
up again. Riley was a little more cau- 
tious this time and after a while I 
heard him fire one shot, and then I 
knew it was all over. 

I finished dressing the old buck which, 
by the way, had eight points on each 
horn, and then concluded to go on, 
as I had not gotten a shot at anything 
yet. I kept right on around the south 
side of old Mt. Pitt, working higher 
all the time, and although I saw any 
amount of deer sign it seemed as 
though luck was against me and I 
could not get sight of a deer to save 
my life. I kept on, however, and finally 


T HERE was plenty of blood on the 





It took us some time to skin the bear 


I came to a large grassy place on a 
kind of bench, and here I discovered an 
elk’s track. From the size of it I sup- 
posed it to have been made by a cow, 
and after tracking around awhile I 
could see that the elk was alone. The 
track was not fresh and I soon found 
that Trailor could not follow it, so I 
circled the edge of the opening and 
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observed where the elk had gone on 
through the timber around on the west 
side of the mountain. 

It was easy to follow, so I made up 
my mind to follow it awhile, anyhow, 
as there was a chance that I might 
run across another prairie and find it 
there. I followed along for perhaps 
a mile and then concluded to give it 
up and hunt back towards the horses, 
as I did not know what had become 
of Riley and could get no answer after 
blowing the horn. I found out after- 
ward, though, that he had come back 
to where he had left me, expecting to 
find me there, but was disappointed, 
and thinking that I had started back 
towards the place where we had left 
the horses he had gone back to where 
they were and had waited for me there. 

When I turned back I kept high upon 
the hillside, as I did not want to hunt 
over the same ground. I proceeded 
along for probably a half or three- 
quarters of a mile over some pretty 
rocky ground and finally came into a 
belt of timber with scarcely any under- 
brush, with nice soft ground to walk 
on. This was quite a relief, as I was 
getting tired and a little bit discour- 
aged, for, to tell you the truth, I wanted 
to get something to even up with Ham- 
mersly, as those two big bucks kept 
looming up before my vision, and al- 
though I really liked to see Riley have 
good luck, still I would have been 
mighty well pleased to have gotten 
them myself, when I first scared them 
up, and I also felt that he partly owed 
his good luck to me. I was very 
anxious to see something to shoot at and 
was keeping my eyes open for game. 


Y anxiety 
was to be 
relieved 
sooner than I ex- 
pected, for upon 
coming to the edge 
of the timber, what 
should I see but a 
big grizzly coming 
towards me. He 
was not over sixty 
yards away and 
was walking along 
slowly over the 
rocks, with his head 
down, perfectly ob- 
livious of every- 
thing, and especial- 
ly of the fact that 
a man with a gun 
and a dog was so 
close to him and 
ready to dispute 
the way, for in 
those days I feared 
nothing that 
roamed the woods 
and had no thought other than to open 
up the fight, even if it was close quar- 
ters. 

Just as I raised the gun to my shoul- 
der he stopped and raised one paw to 
the side of his head, apparently to 
brush off a fly or something, and just 
then I fired, intending to pour one bul. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 421) 
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ON UPPER MISSISSIPPI WATERS 


THE RECORD OF A THREE-HUNDRED MILE TRIP THROUGH THE 
BLACK BASS COUNTRY 


HE Minnesota River is one of the 

important rivers of the State of 

Minnesota if for no other reason 
than that the scenery along its shores 
is of the most enchanting type. It is pic- 
turesque and entirely satisfactory. But 
the river itself is not so attractive. It 
is muddy in its lower reaches at least; 
a condition which is caused, I am told, 
by a commercial fisherman, by the carp 
rooting and stirring up the bottom in 
their feeding operations. 

Although the Minnesota River is an 
ideal home for the carp, I do not mean 
to infer that 
“rough fish” are jf 
the only kind 
found along its 
course. Up  to- 
ward its source 
there is good 
bass fishing to 
be had; and in 
Lac Qui Parle 
wall-eyed pike 
fishing is prob- 
ably the best to 
be had in Minne- 
sota. There, 
wall-eyes up to 
twelve and fifteen 
pounds have been 
captured, and in 
the outlets of 
streams pouring 
into the Minne- 
sota, bass and 
pike are found. 
But the lower 
reaches hold no importance in this 
respect. 

The Minnesota River runs across very 
nearly the whole State, west to east, 
rising as it does on the Dakota border 
and emptying into the Mississippi at 
Mendota. 


N the 23d of June, 1920, having 

floated down the Minnesota, we 

reached Mendota and went into 
camp below that point on benchlands. 
The river was very high and the low- 
lands flooded. An effort was made to 
catch some wall-eyed pike off of the 
Mississippi sandbars, but although nu- 
merous attempts were made not one 
strike was had and not one fish went 
into the frying pan. The high water 
of the river filled us with alarm. If 
the waters of the St. Croix also were at 
this flood stage was it not possible that 
the fishing for this summer at least was 
spoiled? However, there was nothing 
to do but to find out; and there was no 
use staying any longer on that portion 
of the Mississippi. 

On the 24th we camped below New- 
port. On the 25th we rowed down to a 
point above Hastings where we went 
into camp completely surrounded by 
many cows and one bull of which I 
have little to say; but it was Frank’s 
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opinion that if we made no unwise 
moves we would still live to have some 
fine small-mouth bass fishing. 

We broke camp above Hastings and 
floated down the Mississippi; it being 
a blustery day with a devilish wind a- 
blowing. At ten o’clock we arrived at 
the mouth of the St. Croix with waves 
lashed up into breakers and very nearly 
defying our efforts to guide the boat 
toward the Prescott shore. 

The action of the St. Croix waters 
underneath has a great effect upon the 
Mississippi River. In fact, for some 


Pushing in the boat at Savage on the Minnesota River 


ten miles or more the Mississippi River 
is thrust aside and pushed over by the 
St. Croix waters which in their very 
nature are almost black in appearance 
(through mineral and other influences) 
though they are really more or less 
transparent; that is to say, not crystal 
clear but sufficiently clear to detect what 
is going on in the water if it is brought 
under close observation. The same col- 
or of water is noted in other northern 
rivers. You find the same condition in 
the Chippewa River of Wisconsin; a 
wine-colored water; though when you 
dip it out with a glass you are surprised 
to find that it is exceedingly clear. The 
strangeness of this is the first thing 
that fixes itself upon one as he comes 
in contact with the St. Croix or any of 
these rivers. 


HAT the St. Croix is one of the 

most interesting rivers in the north 

there can-be no doubt. It rises in 
Douglas and Bayfield counties, one of 
the principal tributaries being the Nam- 
akagon, coming from Namakagon Lake 
in Bayfield County. The Namakagon 
itself is fed by numerous tributories, 
principally the Totopatic River which 
also rises in Bayfield County. However, 
the St. Croix River proper finds its 
source in Douglas County rising in Eau 
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Claire Lake and Upper Lake St. Croix. 

After gathering up the waters of nu- 
merous streams the St. Croix attains 
size and pours south where it meets 
and empties into the Mississippi at Pres- 
cott. 

It forms the boundary line between 
Minnesota and Wisconsin from Prescott 
to the little village of Swiss. The widen- 
ing of the St. Croix from Prescott up 
to Stillwater has called forth the term 
“lake” as being applied to it. This 
broad part is thirty miles long from 
Stillwater to Prescott and ranging in 
width from one 
to three miles. 

Prescott, Wis- 
consin, was made 
famous by Mr. 
Charlie Stapf. If 
you have not 
heard of Charlie 
Stapf let me in- 
troduce him to 
you. He spent the 
greater portion of 
his life on the St. 
Croix; has fished 
small-mouth bass 
all his life; and 
in fact it may be 
said that what 
Charlie does not 
know about bass 
isn’t worth know- 
ing. Years ago 
he started experi- 
menting with bass 
flies and particu- 
larly with spinners; the result was that 
he created various specimens in this 
line, such as weedless hooks, «nd spin- 
ners to be used in collaboration with 
flies that have proven a success prob- 
ably beyond even his own anticipations. 
It may be said of Stapf’s spinners and 
flies that they represent truly some of 
the best to be had in the tackle world. 
In the northern States the Stapf spin- 
ners and flies are known and used 
everywhere; but it is doubtful if the 
East yet has heard of them. 

During a whole summer of active fish- 
ing on the St. Croix and the lower 
Mississippi waters I made use of these 
spinners and flies. I used but two kinds: 
the Yellow Sally (with spinner), and 
the Fischer (with spinner). ; 

If there ever was an enthusiastic bass 
fisherman it is Charlie Stapf. He knows 
bass from nose-tip to caudal. And he 
likes the bass of the St. Croix. When 
a man has lived in a region all his life 
he comes to adore it, and so Charlie 
loves the St. Croix. And with that love 
has come the desire to keep as much 
publicity from it as possible. 

When Stapf found out that I was to 
write up fishing on the St. Croix he 
was up in arms at once, and if I was 
treated with open dislike and distrust 
it is no more than natural. Stapf’s ver- 
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sion is that if the merits of St. Croix 
fishing are rehearsed the river will 
swarm with fishermen and so the good 
fishing will soon be a thing of the past. 
I believe this an erroneous impression, 
for it is only the highest type of angler 
who is appealed to through the pages of 
this magazine—men, indeed, who are 
first, last and all the time sportsmen 
and who recognize the very highest 
ideals. 

It will always be a lasting regret to 
me that I could not know Charlie Stap? 
better. As a guide he ranks high and 
anyone whose footsteps lead him to 
Prescott (which, by the way is but 
twenty miles from Minneapolis), will 
find in him a man who knows every 
bass in the St. Croix personally. Stapf 
told me that last spring he saw a school 
of bass three blocks in length near the 
mouth of the St. Croix. 

Here I must state rather an oddity 
about the-St. Croix and its best bass 
grounds. A person who believes that the 
whole length of the St. Croix is ideal 
ground is mistaken. We fished from 
Prescott up to Taylor’s Falls, in the 
Dells of St. Croix, and, save for the ex- 
ceedingly good bass fishing we had in 
Berger’s Lake in the Dells, the upper 
river provided little sport worthy of the 
name. To say that on the lower St. Croix 
the good fishing begins at Prescott and 
ends at Ilwaco Springs is to very nearly 
sum it up. 

In the distance of eleven miles be- 
tween these points, on the Wisconsin 
side of the river, good fishing obtains. 
There is little 
fishing on the 
Minnesota side 
save a three mile 
stretch from 
Prescott on up 
river. 

Probably you 
w,ll ask: Why 
does the good 
fishing obtain on 
the Wisconsin 
side and _ not 
along the whole 
river’s length? 
The reason may 
be simply stated 
that on the Wis- 
consin side of the 
river, within the 
prescribed length 
are found rocks 
and boulders in 
the water; indeed 
this length of the 
river presents a shore line that is 
crowded with them. 

Only here and there elsewhere along 
the river are found rocks and boulders 
so common; generally none whatsoever. 
And where the good fishing happens to 
be in‘the three mile stretch on the Min- 
nesota side from Prescott on up is where 
the shore bottom is studded with rocks. 
Thus we have eleven miles of this con- 
dition on the Wisconsin side, and three 
miles of it on the Minnesota side. 

The question will be asked why the 
bass are found here, where the rocks 
obtain. The reason is simple: the rocks 
harbor and conceal the food that the 
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bass feed upon and the very choicest of 
this is the fréshwater crab. In my ex- 
amination of the stomach contents of 
bass caught on the St. Croix I found 
at least seven kinds of water life repre- 
sented, foremost of which was the crab. 
Therefore it is where the food is found 
that the bass keep themselves. 

The lower part of the lake is their 
choice, in fact, most of the St. Croix 
bass have moved down from up-river 
to these lower waters. The bulk of the 
small-mouths of the St. Croix are there- 
fore, by choice or by migration depos- 
ited in the river from Ilwaco Springs 
to the mouth of the river. 


AM not the first to write in apprecia- 
tion of the St. Croix. It has been 
»lauded in print by many men; and 

within the last few years some have 
called the St. Croix the best waters on 
the continent. They are. We who have 
fished a little everywhere are able to 
say this. 

However much we may gloat over the 
Mississippi waters between Read’s 
Landing and Winona, or more accurate- 
ly the Mississippi waters between 
Read’s Landing and Alma, Wisconsin, 
there are some aspects about the St. 
Croix that these waters do not possess. 
Let me single out a few so that you get 
your bearings: 

In the first place the St. Croix is en- 
tirely made up of springs; from source 
to mouth it is one great volume of 
spring water pouring into the Father 
of Waters. The trickle of springs is 





Charlie Stapf preparing supper 


common music along its banks. On the 
upper St. Croix one passes a shore 
composed of rock, sometimes blocks in 
length and the whole side of that rock 
is a dribble and tinkle of springs; the 
whole wall wet with the dripping water. 
Over four hundred mineral springs 
have been discovered with'n four miles 
of the town of Osceola. The St. Croix 
water is the healthiest to partake of 
in the north. And it is in this pure 
spring water that the small-mouths 
make their home. Do you wonder that 
we say it is the choicest of choice haunts 
for them? 

Again: the Mississippi waters act as 





sewage carriers from the great cities of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis; and it is 
these same waters that pass on to the 
homes of the bass in the wing-dam re- 
gion below Wabasha. I do not wish to 
say that the famous wing-dam waters 
are spoiled by this, for it is my belief 
that when the sewage-charged waters 
of the Mississippi enter Lake Pepin the 
sediment and grosser elements subside 
so that when the river finally comes out 
again down near Read’s Landing the 
waters have been comparatively cleared 
of their polluted matter though certain- 
ly not cleared of the matter that is in 
solution. It remains for the Chippewa 
River above Read’s Landing to cut into 
the Mississippi and take command of 
it from there on down. 

That it is the influence of the Chip- 
pewa River waters that attract the 
wing-dam bass, just as their kin are 
attracted by the St. Croix waters goes 
without saying. At one time all the 
upper Mississippi River waters had 
bass in them, but the sewage in the 
stream drove them down. That they 
all migrated and took up their home in 
the little lakes formed by the wing-dams 
is a practical certainty. 

The St. Croix waters are not polluted 
for the running of sewage into the river 
is not permitted. It is for this reason 
that the St. Croix is so perfect as a 
home for the small-mouths. One can 
take water to drink from the stream 
anywhere without laying himself open 
to disease infection. 


HARLIE 

STAPF has 

said with 
vigor and vim 
that the large- 
mouth bass is a 
rough fish com- 
pared to the 
small-mouth. This 
is an open chal- 
lenge and offers 
itself up for de- 
bate;—but, you 
see, Charlie’ is 
thinking of large- 
mouth bass in 
comparison with 
the St. Croix 
small-mouths. 
Having tried both 
varieties of this 
superior member 
of the sunfish spe- 
cies, in various lo- 
calities and re- 
gions, I am prone to say that never 
have I seen bass fight so lustily as 
those in the St. Croix, 

You may chant of the French River 
bass of Ontario; the dashing ones of 
the St. Lawrence; of the Grand of 
Michigan, or the various others in the 
country, but never will you find one 
that can put up a better fight than the 
St. Croix bass. Charlie Stapf is right. 
Compared with St. Croix bass the large- 
mouths are rough fish. One is never 
sure he has really captured a small- 
mouth until he has him securely in the 
boat. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 414) 
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NEWFOUNDLAND CARIBOU (RANGIFER TERRAENOVAE, BANGS). 


Wild stag, photographed, 1902, on a Newfoundland barren, 
by Charles D. Cleveland, and reproduced by permission. 


A NEWFOUNDLAND CARIBOU HUNT 


RECORDING A TRIP INTO THE BARRENS NEAR GRAND LAKE WHERE 
MANY ANIMALS WERE SEEN AND THREE GOOD HEADS SECURED 


EWFOUNDLAND, lying at the 

entrance of the great opening be- 

tween Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton Island on the south and the 
peninsula of Labrador on the north, is 
chiefly noted for its fogs, salmon and 
great herds of caribou. The fogs are 
found everywhere, the salmon abound 
in the rivers and the caribou, although 
they are scattered throughout the isl- 
and, have regular migrations in great 
herds from the north to the south of 
the island in the Fall, returning the 
next Spring. Its inhospitable shores 
of abrupt rocky ledges are the terror 
of shipping in time of storms. Only 
a few good harbors are to be found 
on the island, and it was into one of 
these, Port-au-Basques, that we steamed 
on the fine ship “Bruce” on August 
28th, 1901. 

From the steamer the land appeared 
quite hilly, but the shore was low and 
very rocky. The harbor is well shelt- 
ered and affords a safe place in time 
of storm. There were four of us in 
our party and we had set out from 
home with the hope of being able to 
go some place where it would be pos- 
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sible to both fish for salmon and to 
hunt for caribou. The Custom House 
formalities were soon over and, after 
procuring our licenses, we boarded the 
train and started for Bay St. George, 
where we had arranged to meet our 
guides. 

The trip on the train was not es- 
pecially attractive, as the sparks from 
the engines had set fire to all the near 
lying woods, which made an unsightly 
vista of dead and fallen timber. In 
the distance, however, this dead look 
disappeared and the whole effect was 
rather pleasing. 

At Bay St. George we landed from 
the train and went to Butts Hotel, 
where our head guide, Maxim Young, 
met us. He was quite an old man, a 
typica] Newfoundlander, but in spite 
of his age we found later that he could 
do a day’s work as well as the next 
man and was a nice old fellow to be 
with in camp. 

Our plans had been made to go to 
Fischels Brook, but Maxim had been 
told that caribou were very scarce in 
that neighborhood, so we decided to go 
to Grand Lake and give up our idea 


of getting salmon and to spend our 
time after caribou. It was necessary 
to have boats of some kind to go down 
Grand Lake to the territory where the 
caribou were to be found, so we rented 
an old dory and purchased another, and 
the next morning started out on the 
train. 

We were waiting at the little sta- 
tion with our dories and provisions and 
duffle bags lying about us when with 
a defiant whistle the train steamed by 
us and on up the track. We stood 
there speechless with astonishment, and 
then as the train was seen to falter 
and stop about a mile beyond at a 
water tank, my brother raced after it. 
Running on railroad ties is no easy 
work, but at last he reached the train 
breathless, and in time to explain that 
we had been left. The conductor be- 
ing very accommodating backed the 
train to the station, where we loaded 
our outfit onto a flat car and climbed 
aboard. 

As the day was warm and the sun 
shining, we spent most of the five hours 
that the ride consumed in sitting in our 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 425) 
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TALES THE RIVER TOLD TO 


THE FINAL INSTALLMENT OF A SERIES OF STORIES DEPICTING THE SIM- 


HE water in the river had sub- 
T sided greatly during the day and 

was running quite clear. They 
made and ate a hearty supper and Mr. 
Adams, despite their tired condition, 
asked the two to row him down the 
river as he wished to try out his white 
feather fly. As before he whipped 
every point along the banks which gave 
promise of a rise, but nothing came of 
his endeavors until they came to the 
pool where the striped bass had been 
taken. 

As the fly settled on the water well 
over to the left bank there was a swirl 
and a splash and the fly disappeared. 
With a quick wrist motion Mr. Adams 
set the hook, saying quietly as he did 
so: “I’ve got him.” The rod took a 
sharp bend under the pressure of the 
hooked fish. It was no such strife, 
however, as the bass had put up. It 
ran twice across the pool with a dart- 
ing motion, then settled down to rather 
mild up and down stream runs. All 
hands were eager to see the fish but 
Mr. Adams handled it with extreme 
care and finally brought it to the sur- 
face when Matt, who had the net, land- 
ed it under Mr. Woodhull’s instructions. 

It proved to be a bright, silvery fish 
with dark green back and of about two 
pounds weight, and looked much like 
an overgrown herring. “It is just what 
I was trying for,” said Mr. Adams. “I 
have known for a long time that they 
could be taken on a white fly at this 
time of the day. They are known as 
“shadine” and are really a species of 
shad, but do not make a table delicacy, 
as they are very bony and of poor 
flavor. 

It was not taken from the net but 
the hook was carefully removed ‘and 
when they had viewed it to their liking 
the net was lowered into the water 
when it quickly swam away. “I was 
interested in the matter of taking one 
on the fly more than in the fish itself,” 
said Mr. Adams, “although if we had 
no better fish near at hand we would 
have kept it.” 

Several more casts were made and 
one more rise secured but the fish 
missed, showing, however, a brightly 
gleaming side as it turned to take the 
fly and this time much nearer the 
boat. “There is no need of taking 
more,” said Mr. Adams, “although good 
fish would be welcome as well as some 
more crabs, but we knowwhere they are, 
don’t we boy?” He playfully poked his 
thumb in Matt’s ticklish ribs. “Let’s 
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go to camp while it is light enough 
to see to put the mosquito netting in the 
crab net so we can get some shrimps 
to-morrow as well as some other bait if 
we need it.” “What’s shrimps?” asked 
the boy. “I ain’t seen none down here 
since we come as I knows of.” “We'll 
show you some to-morrow I guess and 
how to use them as well,” said Mr. 
Adams. 

The fine meshed netting was soon fit- 
ted in the crab net and all made ready 


' for the excursion on the coming day 


which, as on the former occasion, 
proved productive of plenty of crabs, 
both for eating and for bait. 





Night on the river 


When it came to searching out 
shrimps, which Mr. Adams proceeded 
to do around some old sunken timbers 
in shallow waters, the boy was all at- 


tention, as was his custom when an: 


unusual or, to him, new idea was 
being worked out. When the net was 
raised from the water and he saw 
the shrimps skipping about in it his 
first remark was: “Gee, lookit the 
water grasshoppers! What are they 
good for?” “They make one of the best 
of all baits,” said Mr. Adams. “Many 
kinds of fish can be taken on them 
that at times will take no other bait. 
The best way to keep them alive is to 
put them in dry and very fine sawdust, 
but we will be compelled to do without 
that and use a box.” 

Matt studied them closely and made 
some of his usual droll remarks in re- 
lation to them. To him it was a real 
nature study and he was fast learning 
that but few things were of no utility 
and his simple ideas and ways of life 





were fast receiving the touch and 
breadth of the great world in which he 
had lived a stranger. 


HEN enough shrimps were se- 

cured they returned to the camp 

and getting their tackle ready 

Mr. Adams advised giving the fish a 

trial as the weather was dull and there 

was a slight fog hanging over the 

water. Dinner was made on the last of 

Aunt Mary’s ham much to the regret of 

all as it had proved a most acceptable 
addition to their stock of provisions. 

“We had better use rather large 
hooks while the tide is fairly high,” 
suggested Mr. Adams, “we can change 
to smaller ones if necessary.” At the 
pool where they had formerly fished 
they used shrimps for bait as well as 
the shedder crabs. On the former 
there was ceaseless nibbling of small 
fish and Matt suggested using small 
hooks. ‘“The’s no sense in wastin’ time 
an’ bait too an’ gittin’ nothin’,” he said. 

While he was talking of changing the 
hooks Mr. Adams told him to string his 
hook full of the shrimps as the fish 
might as well eat them up. The lad did 
as suggested and lowered his hook to 
the bottom when soon there was excite- 
ment in plenty. The top of his pole 
went under the water with a rush and 
his line went hissing through the 
water. Mr. Adams seized the anchor 
rope and ran the boat up stream the 
full length of the rope, thus easing the 
strain on the lad’s line; then, as the 
fish went down stream he eased away, 
allowing the boat to drift back. Mean- 
while he was coaching the boy who was 
giving the fish as full play as possible 
by easing away on the pole and leaning 
as far out of the boat as he could. 

The fish soon began swimming in 
circles much to Mr. Adams delight 
whose experience told him that it was 
evidence of waning powers and he 
quietly encouraged the lad to patience 
and caution. 

Matt’s home-made and very service- 
able landing net was handy and as the 
fish came once more by the boat and 
near to the surface the net was deftly 
slid under it and lifted into the boat 
by Mr..Adams. It proved to be a 
striped bass of about six pounds weight. 

The joy of the lad knew no bounds. 


He was hilarious with pride over his* 


conquest and he gloated over it like 
some victor might who had taken a 
prize. It was the largest fish he had 
ever taken and the first one of import- 
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ance from the salt water. “This,” said 
Mr. Adams, “is conclusive evidence in 
support of what I have so many times 
said: if anglers would confine their ef- 
forts more to the headwaters of our 
bays and rivers they would be well re- 
paid for their endeavors.” 

Two good size weakfish were added to 
their catch during the afternoon, both 
of them on the shrimp bait, and the boy 
was enamored of the sport, as well as 
the men, who greatly enjoyed the boy’s 
enthusiasm over the splendid colors and 
form of the weak fish. “They’re mos’ 
zactly like a trout,” he said, as he 
turned them over and examined them 
critically. “They got square tails an’ 
are pink all over ’em an’ spots. I won- 
der if they ain’t some kind’a trout?” 
“Well,” said Mr. Adams, “the same 
question was asked more than one hun- 
dred years ago, and by a head much 
older and wiser than yours, and it has 
been asked over and over ever since 
by many, but the answer seems as far 
away as ever,” and the man contem- 
plated with affection the boy, who was 
unconsciously an enthusiastic natural- 
ist. Then, turning to his bass the lad 
said: “If Aunt Mary could on’y see 
this fish she’d be near loony, but I bet 
she’d try to tell herself she was the 
reason I got him. She’s funny that way 
but good.” 

He again went to the store before 
dark and carried letters from each of 
them to the home folks, one of which 
went to the hired man telling him what 
day to meet them at the boat landing. 

As he returned to camp the odor of 
broiling fish came to his nostrils while 
some distance away, and as he entered 


N the summer of 1919 a party of 
anglers were discussing the fishing 
prospects in one of our little Adiron- 

dack lakes. We had come in from the 
various cities and towns of New York 
and other states. While, of course, 
there were many summer vacationists 
who cared only to paddle, row, bathe, 
or hike, there were some devotees of 
the fishing game naturally interested in 
all that pertains to the sport. 

All were complaining about the situ- 
ation. For the first three weeks, re- 
sults had been fairly good. By the first 
of August strikes grew rare and catch- 
es rarer. Some tried the nearby 
streams and rivers for “speckles,” but 
without the usual success. 

Various reasons were suggested to 
account for the failure to get fish. 
Some attributed it to the frequent 
rains, which, they said, washed too 
‘muc’ food into the waters. Others 
said the cold, dark weather was re- 
sponsible. A guide suggested that the 
water was too warm, and that the fish 
were too well-fed with buoy-bait and 
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the camp he remarked: “I bet you ain’t 
got enough for on’y me.” But the plate 
of soft crabs in addition to the fish 
came as a surprise to him and the two 
men enjoyed watching the lad’s eager 
disposition of the appetizing sea food. 
“Seems ’ough salt water’s got the best 
o’ all the world for things what’s good,” 
he went on as the meal progressed. 
“Is it as good as here wherever the’s 
salt water?” he asked. He was told 
that there was vast difference in fish, as 
well as in birds, around different 
waters, and that there were no crabs 
such as he was eating in the cold cli- 
mate, although there were many fine 
fish in the northern seas; some as fine 
as in the warmer waters. 


N the day in which packing up for 
home was being done, the boy’s 
actions were pathetic. He wand- 

dered many times to the little river’s 
bank and gazed down toward the bay 
where he had had so many pleasant 
surprises in the brief week they had 
spent in the camp. Crabs, shrimps and 
many of the salt water fishes had be- 
come familiar to him. He had inhaled 
the glorious air of the salt water 
marshes, and his very soul was rich 
with the experience and joy of it all. 
Mr. Woodhull’s condition was inspir- 
ing. He was no longer the anemic man 
we first met. There was bloom on his 
cheek and vigor in his voice while 
rugged action played through his mus- 
cles. As to Mr. Adams he was sincere- 
ly delighted with it all. He had had as 
companions the quiet man, who was so 
rapidly being rejuvenated, and the boy 
—the whimsical, golden-hearted Matt 


THE FROSTFISH AND THE DRY FLY 


THE TAKING OF A NEW KIND OF GAME FISH WHICH FURN- 
ISHES GOOD SPORT WHEN THE TROUT ARE OFF FEED 


By EDWARD T, WHIFFEN 





natural food supply found in the lake. 

Now there were three kinds of fish 
caught—lake trout, speckled trout and 
frost fish. Fishing was usually done 
at buoys anchored in from twenty-five 
to fifty feet of water. Occasionally a 
“speckle” was taken in fairly shallow 
water by trolling, or casting with the 
fly. The larger lakers were caught by 
trolling, but only once in a while. 
Frostfish were caught on small hand- 
lines, No. 8 or 10 hooks, baited with 
a small piece of minnow. These last 
fish had been our main standby that 
summer. I had caught only three or 
four lakers, but had taken about three 
dozen frostfish during my first three 
weeks of fishing. 

“What are those fish that keep com- 
ing to the top?” a passerby in a row- 
boat asked of a guide who had his buoy 
next to mine. 

“Well,” was the reply, “some are 
speckles, I guess, and some are shin- 
ers, but I dunno what those bigger 
ones are with silver sides. Look like 
frostfish.” We exchanged remarks on 
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who had all unconsciously woven him- 
self into the heart of the man of 
wealth. 

What though there were freckles on 
nose and cheek and his cap was to be 
seen on his head hind side in front more 
often than in its proper place, he no 
longer saw such things; he looked be- 
yond and down into the depth of his 
honest grey eyes and read there the 
glow of the true nature lover who 
would rather watch a bird build its 
nest, or delve into the mysteries of a 
spawning fish than see any display of 
wealth and power. 

While the latter might for the mo- 
ment startle and surprise him, still his 
love was not with it, and he knew from 
his experience in life that such as love 
the call of the wild are to be trusted 
in the affairs of men. 

As the hour for departure arrived the 
lad wandered down to the bank near the 
pool where he had caught the bass and 
weakfish, and he stood drinking in the 
fascination of the surrounding scenery 
as though loath to leave its charm, won- 
dering in his boyish mind if he would 
ever again visit the spot. 

Ah, Matt, you were not the first of 
your kind neither will you be the last 
to be in such a mood. Little did you 
know that moment that in future years 
every foot of the surrounding country 
would be as familiar to you as your 
own dooryard, and that your hounds 
would nose out game to fall to your gun 
throughout the adjacent swamps, while 
the lairs of fur-bearing animals would 
be as familiar to you as to them. 

The writer knows all these things, for 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 420) 















the subject. I said I thought some 
were “speckles,” in fact on a few oc- 
casions I had been close enough to 
identify the fish, as it went down with 
its capture, and it had been a “sure 
enough speckle.” I myself had had 
some curiosity in the matter, enough so 
that I had carried out light fly-tackle. 
This I rarely used, because between 
the rod for “lakers,” and the handline 
for “frosties,” I had had my hands, 
my heart, and my thoughts full. 

One evening I had four rises—at 
least the fly had gone under that num- 
ber of times. I struck once or twice 
when that happened; but, having both 
hands otherwise engaged, I had propped 
the fly-rod against the thwart of the 
canoe, and so had been too late to 
hook the fish, if fish it were that had 
pulled the fly under. 

The remark of the guide, “looks like 
frostfish,” set me thinking. I was 
somewhat skeptical. Guides and expe- 
rienced anglers had told me that frost- 
fish were always in deep water until 
October, when they came into the shal- 
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lows to spawn. There they were dipped 
up by nets, then cleaned and barreled 
for winter use. Guides said they 
wouldn’t take any kind of bait. 

Now, I am one of those lovers of 
the outdoors who have much respect 
for the opinion of guides and locally 
experienced anglers. When I go to 
new territory, I always ask questions 
about the waters, bait, flies, etc. I have 
usually found that advantageous, and 
have gotten somewhat into the habit 
of proceeding upon the advice given. 
In the main, I believe that is the right 
thing to do, for it often means a short- 
cut to success. But it also has its dis- 
advantages, unless one fishes with his 
brains, in that it deprives one of. the 
opportunity to discover and experi- 
ment. 

I should have been skeptical about 
what the frostfish might do with a fly. 
Only the summer before, a friend and 
myself had successfully demonstrated 
that frostfish will take bait, and may 
be caught, if light enough tackle and 
hooks sufficiently small are used, but I 
still implicitly believed that frostfish 
were in deep water during the summer. 
This guide, by the way, had been skep- 
tical about the taking of frostfish with 
hook and line, and had had to be 
“shown.” 

“Well,” said the guide, a few min- 
utes later, as rises continued, “if I had 
a fly-rod, I’d throw out, and see if I 
could find out what’s comin’ up so.” 
This was a hint for me, and I took it. 

The fly, a blue dun, was paraffined 
with the pad, and the line similarly 
treated. (The makers of Pomery’s ar- 
tificial leaders may be interested to 
know that their sample, kindly fur- 
nished, was the leader used.) Then 
back and forth waved the rod, until 
about twenty feet of line were out, 
and, with a last forward motion, the 
fly lightly settled on the water, 
“cocked” to a nicety. 

Mindful of failure to 
hook the rise before be- 
cause of the rod not be- 
ing in my hand, I held 
it this time, ready for a 
strike or a break near 
the fly, which I watched 
intently. If a chance 
came, I would be ready 
to take it. In a few 
minutes the fly was 
gently pulled under, 
and I gave a quick but 
light strike, and was 
fast. Then came the 
fight. The rod was a 
light, three-ounce, one- 
piece rod which I had 
made a year or two be- 
fore. It bent and surged 
with the fierce rushes of the yet un- 
known capture. The fish was certainly 
“game.” It did not break water or 
lunge down, but rushed about in spirals 
near the top of the water. Never for 
even a second did it stop whirling and 
pulling. For five minutes or so, the 
game went on, and the fish was still 
untired. Then, as I was interested to 


r 
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see what the capture really was, and 
fearing it might get away, I slowly 
stripped the line in through the guides 
and lightly swung the fish into the 
canoe. It proved to be a frostfish, the 
first, I believe, ever taken on a dry fly. 


OME details about this species may 
be timely. It is found in the lakes 
of New England westward through 

the Adirondacks and the Great Lakes 
and then northward to Alaska. Its name 
varies with its locality. It is the Me- 
nominee whitefish in Lakes Superior 





Fresh water frost fish 


and Michigan; in Lake Champlain and 
the Adirondacks it is the frostfish. In 
British America, it is known as the 
round whitefish. In Lake Winnepe- 
sauki it is the shad-waiter, in Lake 
Chautegay the Chautegay shad, the 
black-back in Lake Michigan and the 
chivy in Maine. 

The capture of this fish was proof 
enough that it would take the fly. The 
hook was securely imbedded in the 
lower jaw, inside the fish’s mouth, 
showing that the taking of the lure 
and hooking of the fish was not acc'- 
dental. 


The manner in which this species 
take the lure is peculiar to itself. As 
a study of the fish in the illustration 
will show, the mouth is on the under 
side of the head—small and slightly 
sucker-shaped. The gape of the jaws 
is not great and consequently its food 
must be of small size. To take a fly 
at the surface, the fish cannot rush at 





When the trout gives way to the frostfish 


the insect with wide open mouth, like 
the bass or trout, but must either turn 
on its back like a shark, or come up 
over its prey. This latter method is 
the one employed, and an indication 
that frostfish are surface-feeding is 
the appearance of the entire back and 
sharp-pointed dorsal fin above the 
water. There is no sharp slap, such 
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as a trout often makes, in seizing the 
fly; but a gentle smack is made as the 
“frosty” takes its food. 

The principal fly on which this fish 
apparently feeds is a small black one, 
hence a midget fly ought to work ad- 
mirably. Unfortunately, I had no 
hook smaller than a No. 12. The first 
frostfish was caught on a No. 10 hook 
tied with a blue dun fly, which was evi- 
dently not too large to enter the fish’s 
mouth easily. Other flies were tried 
with indifferent success—Black Gnat, 
Parmacheene Belle, Whirling Dun, 
Royal Coachman. I believe the size is 
of more consequence than the color or 
style. 

As the manner of taking the fly is 
so gentle, one must be constantly on 
the alert, requiring especially at dusk, 
the utmost watchfulness to detect any 
signs of a rise. “ie 

Observation convinces me that this 
fish does its surface-feeding at sun- 
rise and at dusk, the latter being the 
better time, just at and shortly after 
sunset. At such times the appearance 
of the dorsal fin and the entire back, as 
the fish rolls up and over on its prey, 
shows the presence of the species at 
the surface. 

The discovery that this fish may be 
taken with a dry fly should be of in- 
terest to anglers. Especially during 
the latter part of July and August 
when “speckles” and “lakers” and bass 
are letting up, and when fishing pros- 
pects otherwise are at their worst, 
should its willingness to take the ar- 
tificial lure cause it to become a fa- 
vorite. 

The angler for the frostfish will need 
a light, spring rod, a six-foot leader of 
the finest possible gut, and an assort- 
ment of flies tied on No. 10 hooks, and 
finer, with some midgets. His list 
should include dun wing flies, Black 
Gnat, White Miller, Coachman, and 
Parmacheene Belle. 

It is, perhaps, not 
necessary to add that 
extreme alertness is 
necessary. From the in- 
stant that the fly 
touches the water, un- 
til the fishing for the 
time is over, the eye 
should be constantly 
upon the fly. Of the two 
methods—“chuck and 
chance” it, or “casting 
to the rise” of the fish, 
I have found the for- 
mer the more satisfac- 
tory. The fly is thrown 
lightly upon the water 
and allowed to float 
around as the wind or 
current may take it. 
For certain conditions of fishing, cast- 
ing to a rise may be preferable, as 
when the fish is observed to have a cer- 
tain haunt. But the frostfish is con- 
stantly changing its position, as it 
swims about just under the surface, 
seeking its insect food. Hence one is 
likely to throw the fly in the wrong di- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 410) 
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WHAT ARE THE SHOOTING PROSPECTS? 
A S the summer advances and the nights grow 

longer, thoughts of the coming shooting sea- 
son stir the heart of the sportsman. He cherishes 
the glorious memories of a past full of happy and 
exciting days, and looks forward to other days 
which shall yield him like pleasures. Now he must 
think of preparing for new days afield. The gun 
must be carefully looked over to see that no speck 
of rust mars its fair surface, within or without. 
The dog must be prepared for his work, and mas- 
ter and dog alike should get into proper training 
for the long tramps that are to be made this fall, 
if shooting is to be had. 

The question as to what we shall find when we 
get into the field interests every man who hopes 
to have a few days’ shooting this autumn, even 
though these days may be very few. In like man- 
ner it interests many who do not themselves ex- 
pect to have a single day’s shooting, but who realize 
the keen delight taken in his outing by some one 
who is dear to them. 

What, then, are the prospects for the autumn’s 
shooting? What have we seen, those of us who 
have been so fortunate as to be out in the fields 
and woods, along the hedge rows, in the stubbles 
and by the brooks? What of the partridges, the 
quail, and the prairie chickens? Were they fortu- 
nate in their nesting? Did they hatch out good 
.broods, and has the weather been such that those 
broods have grown and attained a certain measure 
of hardiness before the local storms of late July 
and early August came upon them? 

Since the subject is one that interests all readers 
of FOREST AND STREAM, whose favorite weapon is 
the gun, we ask each reader who has had an oppor- 
tunity to make any observation on the shooting 
prospects to report the results of these operations 
to us without delay. We have received a number 
of letters on this subject, and shall hope for more. 
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THE VALUE OF QUIET 

"THERE are regiments of exhausted men and 

women marching up and down our streets 
daily. The sense of burden and strain has taken 
hold of their spirits. They have grown weary of a 
world in which are born betrayals and bitterness. 
Wherever we look, we cannot but catch glimpses of 
the wear and weariness of this strenuous life. Civ- 
ilization has intensified competition and man must 
struggle feverishly for his very existence. He must 
wage warfare against forces that would cause his 
overthrow. In the industrial kingdom, men cannot 
expect to win crowns until they have conquered 
the adversities of trade and commerce. The man 
of business today is compelled to wear the scars of 
battle which the keen blade of competition has 
afflicted upon him. Too often is he full of restless- 
ness and discontent; eager to escape his circum- 
stances. 

One of the greatest political economists has 
these pertinent lines: “It is not good for man to 
be kept perforce at all times in the presence of his 
species. A world from which solitude is extirpated 
ig a very poor ideal. Solitude, in the sense of be- 
ing alone is essential to any depth of meditation and 
character.” It is absolutely necessary that mind 
and heart give themselves over to delightsome vag- 
abondage. Man cannot maintain a high level of 
excellence without frequent renewals; he must seek 
solitude and calm. He cannot force the game of 
life; precipitancy brings defeat. 

Nature cautions us in no uncertain terms. ‘ 
“Don’t Press!” There is something fiendish in this 
scramble and bustle of our modern civilization. 
Nothing lasting, nothing serious can be done by 
men who are always out of breath. Nature, inex- 
pressible in her patience, rebukes us again and 
again. Such perfection of beauty she so generously 
reveals is the work of ages. Nature bides her time. 

We crowd our days so full of labor that life is 
robbed of much of its beauty and quiet. People 
are being constantly overdriven. The marked fea- 
ture of our modern life is fatigue. Night cometh 
and finds us weary in spirit, mind and body. Ex- 
perts in cutlery assure us that the razor must be 
rested else it looses its fine cutting edge. Life, no 
less than instruments of steel, becomes fatigued; it 
demands quiet and contemplation. It is only as we 
muse that the fires burn; in hours of quiet are 
born ideals which remake a world and minister to 
the highest and best in humanity. 


DIVERSIONS FOR THE TRAVELING MAN 
TH E hardest man on earth to have a sane pro- 
gram of daily and healthy diversion is the 
traveling salesman. He is constantly away from 
his own home and the usual and profitable diver- 
sions of yard, garden or orchard. His reading 
room and easy chair are missing. His favorite 
paper is not always obtainable. The average daily 
opportunity for a traveling man’s diversion is an 
oil cloth top table and a bunch of dominoes. 
Different men have different tastes and one di- 
version will not fit two men every time, but for 
every man there should be a clean diversion which 
would relieve his mind and body of the tedium of 
hard work and sometimes poor sleep and poorer 
food. A mistake in diversion leaves one with re- 
morse and weakens rather than strengthens. 
The salesman with a car can be the most inde- 
pendent man on earth if he will just break away 
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from the grind that keeps him running sore and 
ragged. An ordinary folding cot, a good army 
blanket and a good-sized tarp or a little auto tent 
is all the equipment he needs. 

Five minutes shopping will supply him with a 
loaf of bread, one-half pound of sliced bacon, five 
cents worth of onions, ten cents for coffee and the 
same for sugar, one-half dozen eggs, and some 
cinnamon rolls and any other thing he might like. 

About 6 P.M. when he has done an honest day’s 
work let him drive out of town by an unfrequented 
road into the woods and hills and find some open 
space with friendly trees hard by. 

He can then get out and look around, take a deep 
breath and try to feel lonesome. Listen to the far- 
off voice of cow bells and perhaps the far away 
noise of a train. Get acquainted with the trees 
and rocks and flowers and the birds that are dis- 
turbed by his camping. 

He will see how fine it is to quietly get his sup- 
ply of wood for the fires of the night and the next 
morning. Get a fire going in the right place, pro- 
tecting himself, the car and the place where he has 
lighted it. The blaze of the fire and the upgoing 
sparks and the departing day make him forget 
some things and call to his memory others that are 
worth while. 

When he has finished his meal and the few 
dishes are all washed and put back in the car 
and all loose papers carefully burned, the voices of 
the night will be speaking. After a contemplative 
pipe he can put more wood on the fire and make 
his bed and then slip under his blankets and count 
a few stars. When his face feels cold snug under 
the blanket just a little and the next morning he 
will be better fitted for the work of the day. 


WILD ANIMALS OF YELLOWSTONE PARK 

THE sight of wild things living under natural 

conditions has become one of the chief charms 
of a vacation in the Yellowstone Park and the 
first question asked by nearly every tourist is 
“How many animals does the park contain?” This 
question is answered in the annual report of the 
Director of the National Park Service for 1920, 


in which the park superintendent has given the. 


following interesting data regarding the wild life 
of the park. 

The wild herd of buffalo ranging in the Pelican 
Valley contains well over a hundred head. The 
tame herd, so called because they are fed hay dur- 
ing the winter months, totals 442 animals. This 
herd ranges in the Lamar River Valley and tour- 
ists who make the side trip to the Buffalo Farm 
may easily view the herd. 

About 200 mountain or big horn sheep make the 
Yellowstone their home. The park superintendent 
considers the antelope situation serious; only 300 
head of antelope are left. As antelope will not 
breed in capitivity and zoological gardens can not 
maintain the ones they have, it is essential that 
the Yellowstone herd be wisely cared for if the 
extermination of the prong-horn is to be prevented. 

There are 800 moose in the park, which range 
in the upper valley of the Yellowstone River and 
in the Falls River Basin in the southwestern cor- 
ner of the park. 

In 1912 there were 50,000 elk in the Yellow- 
stone; today only 23,000 remain. The winter of 
1918-19 was reported as the severest which the 
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wild animals ever had to face. The heavy snows 
of 1918 forced the elk outside the park limits in 
search of food and thousands were killed by hunt- 
ers while many more died from exposure and star- 
vation. If the elk herds are to be preserved the 
superintendent recommends a restricted hunting 
season in Montana and more winter feeding of hay. 
Deer, once so numerous, now number only 1,200 
mule deer and but 100 of the white tail species. 
Beaver are reported so numerous that there is 
practically no way of estimating their number. 
Jack rabbits are quite common about Mammoth 
Hot Springs and Tower Falls and the snowshoe 
rabbit is an abundant inhabitant of the forested 
areas. Among other animals often seen are pine 
squirrels, three different species of chipmunks, two 
species of ground squirrels, muskrats, conies, bad- 
gers in open country, and five species of bats. 
Canada lynx, bobcat, fox, wolverines and fishers 


occur in the park but are rarely seen even by the 


park rangers. 

Coyotes, wolves and mountain lions are the most 
destructive of the carniverous animals and are 
hunted and trapped each year by the park rangers. 

As the bears attract the greatest interest it is 
interesting to learn that there are over 100 black 
bears in the park. Black, brown and cinnamon 
bears are all included in the term “black’’, as scien- 
tists have agreed that each is but a different color 
phase of the same species. The superintendent re- 
ports that there is no reason why the black bear 
should not become more abundant. It is also esti- 
mated that there are ::t least 40 grizzly bears, Yel- 
lowstone providing the lasi: stronghold for the sil- 
ver-tips. 

While a general knowledge of the habits of the 
various animals in the park is established there is 
much to learn concerning their intimate life his- 
tories. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that Mr. Edmund Heller, of the Advisory Board 
of FOREST AND STREAM, is now making a close 
study of the big game animals occurring in the 
Yellowstone. 

This interesting data will be published by the 
Roosevelt Wild Life Forest Experiment Station 
at Syracuse University, under whose auspices he 
is making the survey. 


TRAPPING BEAVER ON THE COCHETOPA 
NDER a co-operative plan between the State 
Game. and Fish Department and the U. S. For- 
est Service, Commissioner R. G. Parvin sent a spe- 
cial trapper to the Cochetopa National Forest to 
catch beaver which were damming streams and 
flooding farm lands. The plan also called for trans- 
planting trapped beaver which were not seriously 
hurt to streams where they would not be likely 
to do damage. Although there are over 12,000 
beaver on the Cochetopa Forest, there are still 
many streams which they have not worked. In 
one month the trapper caught 132 beaver of which 
one pair were taken to another stream. The fur 
value of the 130 killed is $20 per hide, or $2,600. 
This goes to the State Fish & Game Department. 
At present prices, the beaver in Colorado are worth 
at least $240,000 for their hides and millions for 
the protection against floods which they furnish. 
The experiment which was carried on may lead to 
a plan whereby the increase may be trapped each 
year and the proceeds added to the income of the 
State Fish & Game Department. 
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TEAL ON THE WINGS OF THE WIND 


THEIR SMALL SIZE AND RAPID FLIGHT RENDER THEM DIFFICULT MARKS 
FOR THE GUNNER AND FROVIDE RARE SPORT ON EARLY SHOOTING DAYS 


HERE are three varieties of teal 

common to North America—the 

blue-winged teal, the green-winged 
teal and the cinnamon teal, all named 
from their color-markings, the former 
two from the wings, the latter from 
the prevailing color of the bird. They 
are among the smallest of our water- 
fowl. The cinnamon teal is the larg- 
est of the three, being about sixteen 
and one-half inches in length, the blue- 
wing is about fifteen inches, and the 
green-wing about fourteen inches, the 
latter the smallest of our wild ducks. 

The teal are all very handsome birds. 
The males are exquisitely marked with 
rich, brilliant colors, as well as with 
the softest shades. Next to the wood- 
duck they are, perhaps, the handsom- 
est members of the American duck fam- 
ily. They are also trim of outline and 
very graceful, both on the water and 
in the air. 

The blue-wings and the green-wings 
are found from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Coast, breeding chiefly north 
of the United States and migrating 
south to the West Indies and Northern 
South America. 

On the Pacific Coast the green-wings 
are far more abundant than the blue- 
wings, while in the Eastern and Central 
States this order is reversed. :The 
cinnamon teal is distinctly a Western 
bird. 

The blue-winged teal are among the 
first ducks to arrive from the North 
when on their Southern migration, and 
usually come to our Northern and Cen- 
tral States as early as September. 
They do not like the cold and- they 
soon continue southward when the first 
chilling winds and lowering tempera- 
ture herald the approach of winter. 
In the South, where the sun shines 
brightly, they swim about the shallow 
lagoons or sleep in the sun on the mud 
flats, delighting in the soft breezes and 
the tropical warmth. 

In the Spring, when seeking the 
breeding grounds, they do not go very 
far North excepting when forced to 
through much persecution, as was gen- 
erally the case before Spring shooting 
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was prohibited, when they went far into 
the wilds of Canada te raise their 
young. 

Before our migratory birds were pro- 
tected by federal law and the shoot- 
ing of them in the Spring prohibited, 
some of the club preserves on Curri- 
tuck Sound, North Carolina, stopped 
all Spring shooting at the ducks, where- 
upon the teal, and other ducks as well, 
began to breed in large numbers on 
their grounds. A special law stopping 
Spring shooting in Jefferson County, 
New York, was followed by the same 
result. These facts clearly demon- 
strated the benefits to be derived from 
laws prohibiting the shooting of wild- 
fowl in the Spring. Now the federal 
law prohibits Spring shooting through- 
out the United States, and this most 
wise enactment has resulted in an ever 
increasing number of ducks breeding 
within our borders each year. 


HE teal are among the finest of 
all our game birds. They fly with 
tremendous rapidity and this, to- 

gether with their small size, renders 
them exceedingly difficult marks when 
on the wing. They are all splendid 
table birds, their flesh being tender, 
juicy and delicious in flavor. To my 
mind, there is no better bird than a 
blue-wing fat from feeding on wild 
rice and roasted to a turn, although 
the mallard or wood-duck are often its 
equal, 

The teal usually fly close together in 
good sized flocks. When over the de- 
coys they often “bunch,” as the sports- 
man rises from the blind. Several 
birds are often, therefore, killed at a 
shot when the sportsman fires into the 
thick of the flock. But such practice 
is surely not indicative of the best 
grade of sportsmanship. In this day 
of game scarcity, as compared with a 
few years ago, the true sportsman will 
pick the birds at the edge of the flock 
and be satisfied with bagging one with 
each shot. There is far more pleasure, 
sport and humanity in picking a single 
duck and either killing it cleanly or 
missing it altogether than in shooting 


at random into the center of a flock 
where the birds are bunched, and where 
many besides those killed will receive 
a portion of the charge and, wounded, 
get away to die a lingering death. 

Teal spring from the ground or 
water with great rapidity and it is very 
easy to miss them as they rise. In 
jumping the teal in the marshes, where 
they often spring from the tall reeds 
close to the boat, many shots will be 
missed unless the sportsman brings 
himself to aim well above the rising 
target and keeps swinging his gun up- 
ward as the trigger is pulled. 

When in the marshes, the close prox- 
imity of the little teal to the sports- 
man often makes the shooting difficult, 
especially when using a close-shooting 
gun, since then the charge of shot has 
not had time to spread to any great 
extent and the sportsman has not the 
advantage of a fair sized killing cir- 
cle. In this respect the shooting often 
more closely resembles wood-cock shoot- 
ing in thick cover, where the birds rise 
close to the gun and the shots are at 
short range, than it does the sort of 
shooting generally experienced in 
duck hunting. Therefore, the sports- 
man having more than one gun might 
do well to leave his full-choke, long 
range duck gun at home when going 
to jump the teal in the marshes, and 
take, instead, a gun that throws a more 
open pattern of shot—cne bored modi- 
fied or half choke in both barrels, or 
modified choke in the right barrel and 
full choke in the left. 

The sizes of shot used for the teal 
may be smaller than those used for the 
larger ducks. No. 6 is probably the 
best all-around size for point or flight 
shooting, where the shots are at long 
range. No. 7 may be used when shoot- 
ing over decoys, when the birds are 
coming in close, or when jumping the 
birds close at hand in the wild rice. 
I have shot teal with No. 8 shot and 
have several times killed them with 9’s 
when shooting rail-birds in the marshes. 
The smaller sizes of shot make a bet- 
ter pattern and the chances of hitting 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 416) 
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NEW JERSEY SNAPPING TURTLES 


HOUSANDS of New York and 
Pennsylvania sportsmen know the 
Weymouth deer woods in South 

Jersey—know them as they are in the 
late days of October and the early days 
of November; but few know them as 
they are in summer, when snappers are 
abroad. 

All one needs about this time of year 
to receive an introduction to some aris- 
tocrats of the snapper world is to ex- 
press an appreciative word for snap- 
per meat and he will be conducted 
forthwith to sheds where the turtles re- 
pose in barrels, or to damp cellars, 
where they bury in fancied security in 
the earthen floor. 

After their long winter sleep, when 
they bury in the mud (and curiously 
enough emerge fatter than before) the 
snappers seek for sandy beaches wherein 
to bury their eggs, which are usually 
all deposited by Decoration Day. And 
right here it is worthy of observation 
that the greatest enemy of the snap- 
per, the one which does more than 
all other agencies to curtail his num- 
bers, is the common fox. Br’er Fox 
finds the spot where the eggs are 
buried, digs them up and feasts like 
a king. Raccoons and crows likewise 
take a goodly toll of the snapper fam- 
ily in this manner* 

These depredations are so well known 
to those who hunt snappers (or fish 
for them) that every spring they watch 
carefully for snapper nests, dig up the 
eggs and rebury them where there is 
no danger of foxes finding them. 

Occasionally one runs across an old 
native who “progues” for snappers dur- 
ing the winter months, running hooked 
rods in the mud to fetch them 
forth from their hiding places; 
but the common method of catch- 
ing them is to bait hooks, with the 
barb filed off so they can easily be 
taken out, or “chokes”—small 
pieces of bent wire which catch 
crosswise in the snapper’s throat 
—with salted eel. The salting is 
to keep the bait longer when it is 
set in warm water and cross sec- 
tions of eel with the skin on are 
used. These lures are set along 
smal] runs in the swamps that 
abound in the deer woods and 
the annual snapper catch is a 
large one, for which a ready mar- 
ket is found, for snapper soup 
and snapper stew are not to be 
winked at, if the necessary dash 
of sherry is. 

The natural diet of the turtles seems 





*The snapping turtle’s egg is spherical, about 
I inch in diameter, and quite palatable, with a 
large yolk and small amount of watery-matter.— 
(Eprtors.] 








to be largely a vegetable one, for in 
the vicinity where they are found ma- 
rine growths are found also, such as 
splatter-docks, and are eaten off almost 
as fast as they grow. The largest 


specimens of snappers taken in this 





Five snappers averaging 30 lbs. each 


vicinity average thirty to forty pounds. 

In the accompanying photograph the 
snappers all tip the scales at more 
than thirty pounds each, and they are 
full of fight. But a sharp rap on the 
nose with a stick stuns them, their long 
neck falls out and the head is quickly 
severed and shortly they are “skinned 
out” and ready for the epicure. Down 





The European Woodcock 


this way they are never scalded, which 
is said to detract from the flavor, the 
entire cleaning process being done with 
the knife. 
I. T. B. Smita, 
New Jersey. 








HAWK AND WOODCOCK 


READ the interesting editorial about 

the woodcock in the July issue of 

FOREST AND STREAM and as you invite 
readers’ experiences I will give you 
mine, which I had in November, 1912, 
in County Cork, Ireland. I managed 
to get over there that year for a two 
months’ holiday to my father’s home. 

Being born and raised there I cer- 
tainly knew where to find woodcock, so 
I was out practically every day with 
my gun and Irish setter. Now, as you 
know, the woodcock over there are much 
larger, but otherwise the same; but we 
find them in the open heather-clad 
mountains, in the verges of little springs 
and little wet channels amongst the 
heather, as well as in the woods. 

I was shooting one morning about 
ten o’clock in a particularly good sec- 
tion. I had already bagged two fine 
birds when I noticed about three hun- 
dred yards off what looked to be a 
very large hawk flying about six feet 
over the tops of the heather, practically 
beating the top with its powerful wings 
systematically, up and down and back 
and forth. I took cover and watched 
for twenty minutes or more. I was 
surprised at the system and the knowl- 
edge as to the best places where to 
flush woodcock that it showed. I was 
eagerly watching a chance to get a 
shot at it but it saw me and flew off 
into the gray fog, which was so thick 
that morning that I could not see more 
than a quarter of a mile away. I was 
going in the same direction, and I had 
traveled about a mile and a half fur- 
ther on, which took me about two hours, 
as the shooting was good and I stop- 
ped often. Suddenly the same hawk 
flew up about a hundred yards in 
front of me and flew again into 
the. fog, once more out of sight. 
I figured at once that I had dis- 
turbed it from its dinner, so I 
went right up to the spot where 
it flushed from and as I ap- 
proached my dog came to a dead 
point, which always meant a 
woodcock. Trying in the usual 
way, I was surprised not to find 
one, as this dog was a wonder. I 
believe the dog was puzzled, too, 
and started to search very care- 
fully. Suddenly he came to a 
dead point again, and put his 
nose down on a dead woodcock, 
quite warm, with one breast al- 
most eaten, in the exact spot 
where this large hawk: had 
flushed from. So that was proof to me 
that the hawk not only ate the flesh of 
woodcock, but by its actions hunted for 
them especially. 

I mentioned the matter to a local 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 424) 
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FIREFLIES CATCH BASS 


ILLIAM P. OSBORN, ’24, of the 

New York State College of For- 
estry, has some advanced and entirely 
original ideas in making nature sup- 
ply the office performed by artificial 
contrivances in the way of fish hooks. 
Izaak Walton probably never dreamed 
that the battery in the tale of a fire- 
fly would lure the wily bass at night 
with its intermittant illumination. But 
the imagination of William P. Osborn, 
who has adopted forestry as his chosen 
profession, reaches into unexplored 
fields, beyond which the fisherman’s 
fancy, as active as it may be, has never 
soared. 

By imprisoning fire-flies in a small 
glass phial and rigging the phial with 
an ingenious arrangement of hooks the 
black bass has been found to exhibit 
fatal and unwonted attraction for the 
phosphoric scintillations emitted by the 
jocund fire-fly held within the glass bot- 
tle. According to Mr. Osborn’s state- 
ment, hd@ has seriously disappointed 
many a sturdy bass who with visions 
of delight and great rapacity swallowed 
hook, line and sinker whenever in the 
night time the inventor has invaded 
the waters of bass territory with his 
lure. 

Mr. Osborn states: “The lure for 
night fishing which I contrived last 
summer is effective yet simple in con- 
struction. An ordinary tubular pill bot- 
tle is fitted with a harness of gut to 
which are fastened three pronged 
hooks, two on the sides and one at 
the end. 


with a swivel similar to a wooden min- 
now. Before using, four or five good 
sized fire-flies are placed in the bot- 
tle and the bottle is corked tight. 
“This lure has been used with good 
success in trolling and casting from the 
shore. Bass fall for it and I should 
think pickerel would also. The only 
drawback is that new fire-flies have to 
be placed in the bottle every fifteen or 
twenty minutes. To overcome this, I 


The bottle is then equipped 


W =. are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to make 
this department worthy of his 
name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camping 
and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States 
Army; his canoe has been preserved 
in the Smithsonian Institution; and 
we hope that all good woodsmen 
will contribute to this department 
their Hints and Kinks and trail- 
tested contrivances.—[EDITORS.} 


substituted some Radiolite luminous 
buttons, sticking them to the insides of 
the bottle with the luminous side next 
to the glass. This makes a permanent 
bait.” 


DRY MATCHES 
OMEWHERE in your camp outfit 
have a little canvas bag, in it put 
a spool of stout linen thread, thim- 

ble, a package of strong needles, a lump 
of beeswax, some shellac in a metal can 
with screw top, a spool or two of silk 
twist, also your medicine and first aid 
kit and what little personal belongings 
you need, such as tooth brush, comb, 
glass, etc. 

This little ditty bag will in time, if 
you make a habit of carrying it, become 
the one important article in your pack 
sack. You will go to it for almost all 
emergencies and in this connection let 
me caution you to have in it a package 
of matches, which we will call your 
“last resort package,” to be used only 
when you cannot get a fire in any other 
way. 

To prepare these matches, mix up 
some thin shellac and dip your matches 
head first in it for at least half the 
length of the stick; let them dry 
thoroughly, then pack them in a little, 
light, flat, metal cigarette box with 
sheets of oiled silk between layers of 
matches; pack this box tight full, so 
that the matches will not shift or rub; 
now tie the box up tight with a string. 
Now get a sheet of oiled silk and wrap 
your box in the silk, doubling the ends 
in so that several thicknesses of silk will 
cover the box at all points. Now tie 
this silk tightly with a network of pack 
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thread or similar small cord, and re- 
member that the tighter you tie it and 
the more compact you make it the more 
waterproof it is. 

If you fix this package of matches 
up right you can fall into the river with 
them as often as you want to, and when 
you unpack them they will be as dry 
as tinder and always ready for busi- 
ness. There are many other ways of 
carrying matches, but you will find this 
method to be most satisfactory. 

Ross MERRICK, Wash. 


KEEPING THE DUFFLE DRY 
EEPING the duffle in your canoe 
dry during the most severe rain- 
storm may be accomplished by 
the use of a good tarpaulin and a cou- 
ple of stout sticks. Most canoeists 
carry their equipment in duffle-bags. It 
is a simple matter to wrap these duffle- 
bags in a tarpaulin. Take care to see 
that at least one side of your bundle 
is thoroughly covered. Then cut two 
sticks of sufficient length to span the 
width of the canoe, leaving a clearance 
between the sticks and the bottom of 
about three or four inches. Place your 
bundle on these sticks and lash it firm- 
ly in place. Then let it rain: you will 
have dry equipment when you make 
your evening camp. And at night 
your tarpaulin, reversed, will do duty 

for you as an efficient ground-cloth. 

E. S. SHEPARD, Wash., D. C. 


COTTER PIN ROD TIP 
HEN you break the tip of your 
fishing rod and the day’s sport 
appears to be jeopardized just 
when the fish were biting well you need 
not despair if you took the precaution 
of putting a few cotter pins, of a size 
to correspond to the ring tip of your 
rod, in your pocket before starting out. 
Take one and spread the points apart 
as shown in the illustration, then in- 
sert the broken end of your rod tip be- 
tween them and bind it securely in place 
with a piece of your fish line. 
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THE MOOSE CALL 


O make a horn of birch bark about 

4% inches diameter at the base 

and 1% inches at the mouth, simi- 
lar to a megaphone, proceed as follows: 
First make a wooden form or cone, as 
shown in plan, 22% inches long, 1% 
inches at top and 4% inches at base. 
Around this wrap good clear birch 
bark thoroughly soaked in warm water 
until very pliable. Have the thickness 
about % inch. Secure it to the form 


| 
it 


—- 


hYoop Fore 


by twine wrapped about it and tightly 
knotted. When dry, remove from wood 
form and sew it up with regular shoe 
thread and awl, waxing the thread and 
making the ends secure. Square off 
the large and small ends and the horn 
is ready. 

Much skill can be used in cut of 
bark and thickness, as it is as resonant 
as a violin when dry. Once the proper 


ring has been attained you will feel 
great pride in your craftsmanship 

To use the horn, proceed as follows: 
Breathe through it several times to 
dampen the inside; this makes the flow 
of sound smoother. Then inflate lungs 
full, several times; then take a good 
long breath and apply horn to lips, with 
the horn mouth pointing toward ground. 

In making a call, a movement is de- 
scribed, as shown in the course drawing, 
similar to a figure eight. The highest 
point coincides with the middle of the 
crescendo, and the movement finishes 
with the horn mouth pointed toward 
the ground. 

The call should cover a period of 
25 to 30 seconds. The caller bends 
his neck to conform to the course he 
describes, hence emitting the quavering 
inflection necessary, but which is hard 
to obtain by other methods. Wait three 
or four seconds and then call again, 
this time a little higher in scale; the 
greater volume being at the beginning 
and the pitch rising with the tone in- 
tensity—then wavering and dying away 
as before. 

Throw a sort of longing and pathos 
into the voice until success is assured. 
Do not call too many times; after the 
first three calls wait about half an hour. 
After a third series of calls, and no re- 
sult is obtained it may be considered 
useless to try the location any longer. 
A good plan is to practice by having a 
man go off a ways and when the calls 
are made he can detect the defects and 
make suggestions. 

P. P. Avery, N. J. 


CARRIER FOR ARTIFICIAL BAITS 


T sundry times during my pisca- 
catorial past my ardor has led or 
misled me into designing and exe- 

cuting various contraptions of wierd 
conformation, hectic coloring and ec- 
centric gait devised to deceive, confuse 
er enrage the wily black bass and his 
voracious colleague, the pickerel. I de- 
rive especial delight out of casting my 
own home-brewed plugs. In fact, I 
must confess to having perpetrated a 
rather disgraceful series of submarine 
atrocities. 

But the rub always comes: What 
shall be done with the array of plugs, 
spinners, wigglers and wobblers. For 
the most part they are poor mixers. 
It has always puzzled me as to just 
how to dispose of them conveniently for 
storing, showing to fellow enthusiasts, 
transporting or having them readily 

‘available for fishing. My favorite 
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method of casting is te wade or to walk 
along shore if possible, using a boat 
no more than necessary, thus getting 
change of scene and much beneficial 
exercise. But how carry the contrap- 
tions? They are always getting tan- 
gled up in something. Individual boxes . 
are not very satisfactory. One cannot 
carry very many in his pockets, and if 
he does the bait he wants is always in 
the last box. Putting them all together 
in a box or bag is impracticable as they 
will get hopelessly tangled up in next 
to no time. So what shall we do with 
them? 

Last season I became desperate just 
before going upon a trip and resolved to 


COURSE OF HORN 
FuroucHouT CHLh 


settle the matter for good and all, and 
consequently hit upon what seemed to 
me to be a very happy solution of the 
problem. 

I purchased for about a dollar at a 
department store one of those flat rect- 
angular bags which resemble a diminu- 
tive suit case, having a handle attached 
with rings, to which I snapped on a 
shoulder carrying strap. The inside 
length was 11 inches and the width 7 
inches. The inside dimension from 
cover to bottom was 4% inches; about 
the length of an average casting bait. 
The next step was to cut some heavy 
cardboard into strips, each strip being 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 424) 
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Fifty shots rapid fire at twenty-five 
yards 


FUN WITH 
THE 
TWENTY- 
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Fifty shots at fifty yards 


THIS HANDY LITTLE RIFLE LENDS ITSELF TO DIVERSIFIED 
SHOOTING BETTER THAN ANY OTHER TYPE§OF FIREARM 


O obtain the greatest amount of 
T enjoyment out of any arm, it is 

necessary to use it in different 
ways or else in time one type of shoot- 
ing will be likely to become monoto- 
nous for anyone excepting the died-in- 
the-wool gun crank. A .22 calibre rifle 
lends itself better to a diversified type 
of shooting than any other type of 
rifled firearm. Th‘s is so because it 
can be used almost anywhere, the am- 
munition is cheap and it can be used 
quite frequently without the expense 
becoming a serious consideration. 

We have four principle uses for the 
.22: Slow fire shooting at paper targ- 
ets; rapid fire shooting at paper targ- 
ets; target shooting at natural targets, 
and for hunting. The last three meth- 
ods of using a .22 are by far the most 
sport. While a large amount of game 
shooting with a .22 will not be pos- 
sible, to a certain proportion of the 
readers of this magazine, yet they 
will have very little trouble to secure 
all of the practice they desire at paper 
targets or at natural objects. 

Rapid fire shooting at paper or natu- 
ral targets is one of the very best 
possible practices for hunting, and it 
is by any odds the most enjoyable 
form of small bore rifle target shoot- 
ing. Many people think of rapid fire 
work as being a waste of ammunition 
because this form of shooting is regu- 
lated so that the rate of firing is too 
fast and the marks are so large that 
no particular skill is required to ob- 
tain high’ scores. 

By shooting rapid fire at the slow 
fire targets, placing a time limit upon 
each ten shots, we add a great deal 
of interest to the game. The time 
limit should be made short enough so 
that it will require good fast work on 
the part of the shooter to enable him 
to manipulate the arm and fire ten 
shots with aim. When a high score 
is obtained under these circumstances, 
the shooter feels that he has accom- 
plished much more than if they were 
made in an unlimited amount of time. 
In addition to this, a mastery of the 


By C. S. LANDIS 


arm is acquired that will never be ob- 
tained in slow fire work. 

In rapid fire shooting, especially 
with a single shot rifle, the shooter 
who is not accustomed to this kind 
of shooting usually becomes excited 
and spends most of his time in fum- 
bling with the cartridges and loading 
the arm, and as a result he has very 
little time left for aiming, and conse- 
quently he takes snap shots at the 
target. The resulting score is usually 
quite disappointing. 

The way to make good scores is to 
have the cartridges counted out in a 
pile or stuck in a loading block, and 
to manipulate the action like a flash, 
so that all of the time possible may 
be spent in aiming and pulling each 
shot. In shooting a single shot rifle, 
the shooter should get into position 
and fire the first five shots in about 
one minute and five seconds, and the 
last five in fifty seconds. With a 
repeater he should allow {thirty-five 
seconds for securing the position and 
firing the first five shots, and possibly 
for reloading the magazine, if that 
is necessary. This allows twenty sec- 
onds for the remaining five shots and 
an additional safety factor of five sec- 
onds. It pays to have these five sec- 
onds left to take care of the time 
necessary to make up for a slipping 
elbow, a poor aim, a defective cart- 
ridge, a miss-fire, or a difference of 
calling time. If full advantage is 
taken of the time limit, the rapid fire 
scores will frequently be almost as 
good as slow fire scores at the same 
range and target. This is especially 
true if the rifle has a good even trig- 
ger pull and is fitted with proper 
sights. 

The accompanying 25-yard rapid fire 
score that was made on a rather poorly 
lighted indoor range will give an idea 
of what can be expected without much 
preliminary practice. They were made 
with a single shot rifle firing ten shots 
in two minutes or less. The best av- 
erage scores will always be obtained 
by having but one target up at a time, 


because in this manner the marksman 
is compelled to distinguish between dif- 
ferent targets, which takes time, es- 
pecially if the light is poor and the 
targets are close together. 


GAME SHOOTING 


AME shooting with the .22 is not 

by any means restricted to the 

season for so-called legal game. 
Most people will have more sport in 
the summer or winter with the .22 
than in actual game shooting in the 
fall. There is always something to 
shoot at, no matter whether one is just 
scouting around through the woods, is 
on a fishing or camping trip, or is 
out for the one purpose of obtaining 
a ‘little rifle field shooting. In many 
sections of the country woodchucks or 
ground hogs are plentiful enough to 
furnish splendid sport. A .22, when 
loaded with the hollow point cartridges, 
will surely do business on ’chucks at 
reasonable ranges, providing, of course, 
they are struck in the front half of 
the body. At fifty to seventy-five yards 
this is by no means difficult. There 
are always some crows or hawks and 
usually a few red squirrels to shoot 
at. In addition to this, every stream 
presents dozens of the most enticing 
marks in the form of stones, stumps or 
rocks along its course. There are also 
frogs, kingfishers, the ever-present 
water snakes and the like to take a shot 
at. Just think of the hundreds of good 
shots that you have missed on fishing 
and camping trips because you did not 
take a .22 with you. 

The .22 hollow point will-surely an- 
chor small stuff right where it is hit. 
It will give a hole the size of a quarter 
to a half dollar in a ’chuck, and one 
the size of a nickel] in a squirrel, and 
will usually take the head right off 
a snake or frog. Marauding house 
cats will wilt promptly and without any 
noise when properly hit with a hollow 
point. 

Quite a number of shooters imagine 


. that the hollow point bullets are not 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 410) 
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REFINEMENTS 


IN 





HE early application of the dis- 

covery of gun powder to weapons 

of the chase took the form of a 
smooth bore musket loaded with a slug 
many years before shot was manufac- 
tured and the art of wing shooting de- 
veloped. In fact, while gun powder 
and muskets are six hundred years old, 
wing shooting has only a little over a 
hundred years behind it and in the 
passing from the single slug weapon 
to the load of many pellets every text 
and precept that govern the manipula- 
tion of the single slug weapon was re- 
ligiously retained. 

To begin with: old fashioned mus- 
kets and rifles and many of the older 
types of shotguns had both front and 
rear sight, and the approved method of 
aiming was to close one eye, crook the 
neck so as to bring the face down on 
the stock, squint along the barrel and 
endeavor to focus the breech, the rib 
of the gun, the front sight and the par- 
ticular object it was desired to hit, all 
at one time which, by the way, is an 
optical impossibility. 

In the rifleman’s school of gunnery, 
it has always been taught that accur- 
acy of aim was attained only by closing 
one eye. This tradition has been handed 
down to the shotgun school and retained 
until within a comparatively recent 
period. Summing it up is to say that 
while one eye is a reliable and accurate 
instrument of vision, two eyes are not; 
consequently the first principle to be 
accepted in the manipulation of the 
shotgun was: close one eye and squint 
down the barrel with the other. 


OR many 

years this 

principle was 
not questioned, 
then there came 
along the modern 
shotgun coach 
who studied the 
subjectfrom every 
angle and brought 
to bear a knowl- 
edge of optics, 
the human nerv- 
ous system and 
the special senses involved in the 
consumation of a successful shot at a 
moving object. One of the first things 


the scientific gun coach discovered was 
that although apparently both eyes are 
of the same size and appearance and 


GUN-FITTING 


DEVELOPING A SHOTGUN STOCK TO SUIT 
THE RIGHT-HANDED, LEFT-EYED SHOOTER 


By JACK FANNING 
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actuated by muscles in sympathy with 
each other, it is only upon very rare 
occasions that they are of equal 
strength, and that almost invariably 
one eye is so much stronger’ than the 
other that it. dominates all visual im- 
pression. This eye is known as the 
master eye. 

Under the old system of shooting 
with one eye closed and the gun aimed 
by squinting along the barrel, the ques- 
tion of which eye was the master never 
entered into the equation of the wing 
shooter, for he confined himself to the 
use of one eye, although by doing so 
his power of vision was limited just 
one-half. If the master eye happened 
to be the right eye, in the case of a man 
who was a right handed shooter, there 
was little difficulty in his becoming a 
two-eyed shot; that is, a man who shot 
with both eyes open. If, however, it 
happened, as is frequently the case, that 
his left eye was the master eye and he 
was a right-handed shooter, two-eyed 
or binocular shooting to him became al- 
most an impossibility. He missed his 
straight away birds unless they were 
very close to him, he was frequently 
particularly deadly on left crossing 
birds, but fell down sadly on those that 
were going to the right. 

It is for these reasons that the first 
thing the modern coach and gun fitter 
ascertains in taking a pupil in hand is 
which is his master eye. The method 
for settling this question is set forth 
in the book “Guncraft” as follows: 
“Hold an ordinary finger ring about 
two feet away from the face and with 
both eyes open locate some small object 





Showing gunstock cut away to accommodate the left eyed shooter 


four or five yards distant; do not move 
the ring from its position, but close 
the left eye, and if the right continues 
to see the object centrally through the 
ring then the right eye is the stronger, 
or master eye; continuing further, if 
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the right eye be closed and the sight of 
the left eye be continued through the 
ring, it will rest considerably to the 
right of the object which was in line 
of vision with both eyes open or the 
left eye closed. If the left eye is the 
master eye; after the object has been 
brought into view through the finger 
ring with both eyes open, with the clos- 
ing of the right eye alone the object still 
will remain in view, but where the left 
eye is closed and the line of sight 
through the ring is continued by the 
right eye alone, it will rest some dis~ 
tance to the left of the object which 
was in view with both eyes open and 
the right eye closed.” 

i 

N the case of a right-handed shooter 

whose left eye was the master, it 

was formerly recommended that he 
learn to shoot from the left shoulder. 
This, however, as a rule does not work 
out very well in 
practice as it calls 
for a general re- 
co-ordina tion of 
muscles that the 
average man, par- 
ticularly those 
who have reached 
middle life, are 
unable to develop. 

The solution of 
the problem was 
passed up to the 
gun-fitters, and 
through their efforts various types of 
stocks have been developed. 

The first among them was one with 
an unusually large drop. This had a 
tendency to swing the gun more or less 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 410) 
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SHOTGUNS AND SALMON, 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 


HE controversy in regard to the 

cross shooting of double guns 
seems to have died out so that a sug- 
gestion which I was too busy to offer 
at the time may not be of interest now. 
However that may be, and regardless 
of the conclusion that may have been 
arrived at, there is one simple little 
experiment that will prove interesting 
to the man who misses his crossing 
birds. 

Lay the barrels of a double gun on 
a table, or other steady support, sight 
over the rib to align them, as in shoot- 
ing, at a post or stake at about maxi- 
mum shooting distance away. The 
muzzle, of course, pointing toward the 
post; then, sighting through, draw 
back two or three feet, so that the 
apparent rings will show the true center 
of the bore, and there will be no fur- 
ther doubt where the barrels point. 

I have tested a number of high grade 
American and English guns and have 
yet to see one that did not completely 
cross the effective, or killing, part of 
its charges a long way this side of 
its maximum killing range. I have put 
this information to good use on long 
straight-away shots that were my bane 
previously; I now hold clear to the 
right or left of such birds—right with 
right barrel and left with left. 

I have the bad habit, rather com- 
mon, I believe, in “snap-shooters,” of 
too quick a use of the second barrel— 
I was long puzzled by the missing of 
the right swings with the right barrel, 
when apparently “on” the bird, and the 
instantaneous killing of that bird with 
the left, without time or effort to get 
any lead. Also the left swings that 
should have been shot behind with the 
right barrel, and those sure misses of 
the quick ieft when they were misses! 
Does not this explain why there is a 
great many of shooters who “hate the 
right swings”? 

I am greatly indebted to the war of 
barrels that started my investigation. 

As I pass my FoREST AND STREAM on 
to an old sportsman, who otherwise 
would not have that pleasure, I cannot 
look up something that I think I re- 
cently read about fishes not seeing 
color, or all flies looking the same from 
the fishes’ point of view. Along this 
line it. would be hard to account for 
the salmon I have killed with “some- 
thing different,” tied on the spot, when 
the fish in that particular pool had 
grown weary of, or were indifferent to, 
all of the many varieties, orthodox or 
“freak,” that my books and boxes con- 
tained. 

Once I stood over a pot hole in the 
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big rapid, just above salt water, in the 
River of Ponds. In that hole was one 
salmon. In the course of a half hour 
I offered him eight flies. To seven of 
these he rose, once only and each time 
on the first cast that swung over him. 
One fly he refused to notice. To the 
eighth fly he rose, as before, just be- 
low and behind, evidently inspecting it 
as he had the others, then, like a tiger, 
he struck! 
F. G. WARNER, Calfiornia. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY DOG 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
OUR issue of July, 1920, contained 
a very excellent article on the 
Chesapeake Bay dog, written by Mr. 
Rodney Random. 

The Olympic Gun Club has some of 
the best Chesapeakes on the coast, which 
are of the third classification mentioned 
in the article, with straight reddish 
brown hair and-yellow eyes. We re- 
cently bred our bitch to a champion 
Chesapeake and she gave birth to eight 
puppies with every marking of the 
Chesapeake except they are a pure 
black in pelt and eyes. We would have 
thought some accident had occurred had 
it not been for the fact that a breeder 
of Chesapeakes living on Bainbridge 
Island, near Seattle, where there was 
no opportunity for a misbreed, had the 
same experience with a bitch of his, 
who gave birth to five puppies marked 
exactly as were ours, and perfectly 
black. 

We write to ask if others have had 
a similar experience, and if this could 
possibly be a throw-back in the strain, 
which, according to Mr. Random’s ar- 
ticle, originated from a black bitch 
named “Canton,” and the dog, dingy red 
in color, named “Sailor.’ 

H. S. Frye, Washington. 


TWO FORESTER ITEMS 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
- O the bibliography of Frank For- 
ester I believe I can add an item 
of interest, and one that seemingly has» 
been overlooked. I refer to none other 
than the little volume entitled, “Dog 
and Gun,” from the pen of Johnson J. 
Hooper of Montgomery, Ala. (1856). 
Embodied in this tiny work are two 
sketches from the polished pen of Frank 
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Forester entitled, “My First Day’s Part- 
ridge Shooting,” and “The Yorkshire 
Moors.” The pedigrees of the sketches 
in question are simple indeei. For- 
ester contributed them to the pages of 
the “Southern Military Gazette,” but 
alas, they were pigeon-holed and for- 
gotten, owing to the untimely discon- 
tinuance of that publication. 

Samuel Swan, Esq., the editor of the 
Southern Military Gazette, very gra- 
ciously gave them to Mr. Hooper, who 
in turn very wisely and with good taste 
incorporated them in his own work, 
where they found a fitting place. Had 
it not been for this chance discovery 
these two spirited and charming sport- 
ing articles might never have seen the 
light of day. 

Mr. Hooper, himself an editor of no 
mediocre ability, has favored us with 
a criticism we may do well to quote. 
He says: “Mr. Herbert’s descriptions 
have never been excelled; no living lit- 
erary artist equals him, in my opin- 
ion, in that sort of limning which is 
accomplished by a few dashing strokes. 
In ‘My First Day’s Partridge Shooting,’ 
and ‘The Yorkshire Moors,’ he is fully 
himself.” 

This is an apt criticism and one 
certainly not witout a degree of merit. 

WILDFOWL WILL. 


THE WOLF AND THE RAVEN 

To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
UITE recently I met a very inter- 
esting gentleman named Calhoun, 
who had travelled very extensively in 
the unfrequented parts of the world, 
having hunted and explored in South 
America, Africa, Australia and the 
more inaccessible parts of North Amer- 
ica. He is a keen observer and a good 
talker and has much to tell that is well 
worth listening to. We were speaking 
of animals, more especially wild animals 
and their marvelous sagacity when he 
related the following story, which I 
think will interest all nature students: 
He and his two companions were 
hunting in northern Alaska and while 
snow shoeing came near a lake which 
was frozen over, when they observed 
three wolves travelling in an opposite 
direction to themselves. They estimated 
that if they maintained their course 
they would pass as a distance of per- 
haps forty or fifty yards. Our friends 
were partially hidden from view by 
snow and scrubby brushes. As the 
wolves approached nearer, coming in 
single file, Calhoun noticed a raven cir- 

cling at a short distance above them. 
When the wolves were nearly oppo- 
site them and the men were about to 
fire, they saw the center wolf suddenly 
swerve a little, his body stiffen and his 
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beneath him and in an instant he was 
lying stark and stiff on the ice. The 
other two wolves kept right on without 
slacking their pace or turning their 
heads to glance at their companion. 
Needless to say the hunters lowered 
their guns and stood watching the 
scene with keenest interest. 

The raven, evidently more interested 
in the still form lying on the ice than 
in his departing brothers, alighted at 
a little distance, after circling a few 
times above the prostrate animal. He 
hopped and pecked at the wolf and the 
next peck would probably have been at 
the wolf’s eye, but with a swift move- 
ment of the head the cruel jaws of the 
waiting wolf snapped upon the hapless 
raven and he was killed. 

This story gives rise in my mind to 
many questions. Were the three wolves 
in collusion over this little ruse and if 
so how did they communicate their plan 
to each other? Again, why was the 
raven following the wolves? He could 


never hope that the wolves would be- | 
come his prey, but did he expect good | 
picking from the leavings of the prey | 


which the wolves were no doubt in search 
of? Should. we ascribe the conduct of 
the wolves and the raven to clear logi- 
cal reasoning on their part, or were they 
actuated by blind instinct? 

E. HastaM, B. C. 


CANINE INTELLIGENCE 


To the Editor or FOREST AND STREAM: 
WOULD like to ask the readers of 
FOREST AND STREAM their opinion as 

to the amount of intelligence a dog may 

possess. 

That question, if asked of almost 
anyone casually would be answered with 
qualifications, i .e. that they do have 
the power to think but that it is not 
thought that prompts the dog to obey 
a command, regardless of how long it 
has taken to teach him the meaning 
of that command, but rather that it is 
instinct keenly developed. 

We know that in order to have mem- 
ory in the human mind there must be 
a healthy brain to register it, yet the 
dog will remember a blow received for 
a misconduct until his last breath. 

Again we hear, or have perhaps ob- 
served ourselves, of some feat a dog 
has accomplished, such as walking a 
slack wire, and various other tricks, 
all products of a patient human tutor, 
yet there are bounds that hold the dog 
to a very limited amount of learning 
capacity. 

Now then, does he think in a crude 
sort of way, or is it but instinct that 
is apparent to his nerve centers so 
keenly that it serves him better than 
were he possessed with the power to 
think as we do? 

The puppy, when he comes in con- 
tact with fire, never forgets its burn, 
the infant also remembers the sting of 
a hot stove until reason becomes ap- 
parent as he grows older, yet the in- 
stinctive fear of fire will be as strong 
at that age as when first he burned him- 
self, and no amount of reasoning is 


legs, seemingly paralyzed, slither from required to keep his hands from the 
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hot surface. 

It is true that a dog has at times 
an almost uncanny insight of danger, 
and through this tendency many peo- 
ple owe their lives Whether that is 
caused through thought, as we know 
it, or is purely instinctive, I would like 
to have another reader’s opinion. 

L. S. Beers, Michigan. 


KTARPON FISHING AND WATER- 
SPOUTS 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
AVE just returned home from my 
annual fishing trip to Florida. 
Had a glorious time. Each year the 
sport seems to be the best ever, and 
this year could not be surpassed. 
Caught forty-one tarpon ranging in 
weight from 40 pounds to 163 pounds, 
and a Inng list of other varieties of 
fish also. 





Mr. Stray and his 163 Ib. tarpon 


I stopped at Tarpon Inn, Useppa 
Island, until the Inn closed for the 
season on May 31st. My traps were 
then removed to Boca Grande City (the 
inhabitants number about 150 souls, in- 
cluding both whites and negroes) and 
I chartered a 30-foot motor cruiser 
that contained two bunks and ‘was 
equipped with a toilet, galley with two- 
burner stove and small ice box; the ac- 
commodations were just sufficient for 
my guide and myself. Breakfast, eaten 
in the boat, consisted usually of grape 
fruit, fresh eggs from the hens, grid- 
dle cakes, bread, butter and coffee. 
Supper, also eaten on the boat, of grape 
fruit, beans or steamed clams or clam 
fritters or shrimp salad, or a bit of 
ham or bacon; jam, bread, butter and 
iced tea. Dinner, the mid-day meal, 
was eaten on the beach after being 
cooked over a hard wood campfire; 
this was the substantial meal of the 
day and consisted usually of grape 
fruit, boiled pompano or mackerel or 
sheepshead or sea trout or small red 
fish or mango snappers or young 
chicken, or even grouper, with sweet 





or white potatoes baked in the ashes, 
scallions or fried onions, ripe toma- 
toes and coffee from a thermos bottle.: 
We kept a box of ripe, delicious grape 
fruit on the boat and not only ate 
of these at every meal, but also when 
thirsty we would suck a grape fruit as 
the natives do; this sweet and juicy 
fruit was always eaten without sugar. 

Until Friday, June 10th, nothing of 
unusual moment occurred, but on that 
day a black squall passed over the 
southern part of Charlotte harbor and 
five water-spouts formed, one after 
the other, over a shoal near Mundongo 
Island. Because the shoal limited the 
volume of water that could be sucked 
up, each spout broke in about five min- 
utes. Our boat could do about four- 
teen miles on a pinch, and we trav- 
eled at utmost speed, running at right 
angles to the spouts, the third of which 
was so close that the violent agitation 
at the base was seen plainly and the 
suction caused by the whirling cyclone 
cloud could be distinctly felt; it seemed 
about 200 yards distant. 

The rapid rotation of the cloud and 
the rush of water combined to cause 
such a roar that words shouted could 
not be heard. The fifth spout was the 
largest, because the whirlwind cloud 
was then passing over a channel where 
the water was quite deep and the 
water column seemed to be about six 
feet in diameter. The whirling air, 
the violent agitation of the water, 
caused by the suction at the base of 
the spout made an awful noise, really 
terrifying, and when the column 
reached the shoal at the edge of the 
channel the upper part traveled right 
along, while the progress of the base 
was retarded by the shallowness of 
the water. The spout became more 
and more attenuated, drawn out, about 
half way up, and finally broke. A feel- 
ing of great relief was experienced 
when it was noted that no more water 
spouts would develop. 

In some sections the mosquitoes were 
quite numerous and bothersome, but 
a stout mosquito bar, made of cheese 
cloth instead of the mosquito netting 
generally used, afforded such complete 
protection at night that sleep was 
never disturbed by mosquitoes. 

Fresh meat (lamb, pork or beef) 
was unknown and was not missed. A 
hawk’s bill turtle was taken with @ 
turtle peg and the meat was run 
through a food chopper and mixed 
with suet, bread crumbs, onions, poul- 
try seasoning, pepper, salt and two 
well beaten eggs stirred in for a binder, 
then formed into a loaf and cooked 
in a reflecting baker. When done it 
was served in slices with a rich brown 
gravy made in the pan the turtle loaf 
was baked in, and was very good food 
indeed. 

The ice came by rail from Arcadia, 
fifty-two miles away, and the bakers’ 
bread came by rail from Lakeland, 115 
miles distant. If the purveyors of 
either were negligent, met with unex- 
pected delay and failed to meet the 
train, we went without ice or bread, 
or perhaps both, as the case might be; 
existence was as simple..as. that.., 
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Boca Grande is within thirty minutes 
by motor launch of the best tarpon 
‘fishing ground in this country. After 
the early fishing the next choice period 
for taking tarpon is from the 11th to 
the 27th of July. As there are but 
two houses at Boca Grande where 
strangers can find shelter at that time 
of the year (Palmetto Inn and Mrs. 
John Jacks), it behooves those who in- 
tend to fish for tarpon in Boca Grande 
Pass during the summer to be very cer- 
tain that proper arrangements for food 
and rooms have been made _ before 
starting for this little village, on the 
edge of the great Florida wilderness. 

JOSEPH W. STRAY, New York. 


BIRDS AND FRUIT GROWERS 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 


UMEROUS complaints have been 

heard within the last few weeks 
about the destruction of ripening fruit 
by the birds; complaints, in fact, so ve- 
hement yet so sincere withal, that they 
must be given thoughtful considera- 
tion. It is not enough for the bird lover 
politely to depreciate this state of af- 
fairs, and pass blithely on to a rhap- 


sody as to the beauty of these feathered 
friends; the world, sad to say, is in- 
clined to be practical, and to talk of 
“esthetic value” to a man whose cherry 
trees or berry bushes have been stripped 
of fruit, has the soothing effect upon 
him that a red rag is sa'd to have on a 
misanthropic bull. The very adjective 
is infuriating. “Esthetic value, the 
devil!” the long-suffering farmer would 
be apt to explode: “What’s that got to 
do with my cherries and raspberries? 
What practical good do I ever get from 
the birds?” And who shali say that his 
questions would not be justified? 

The fact that birds do injure the fruit 
can certainly not be refuted. Not all of 
them do, to be sure; but a very respect- 
able number of them—includinzg pro- 
tected species such as the robin and cat- 
bird—are born with a taste for the good 
things of the earth, the forbidden fruit 
as well as the unforbidden, and will 
occasionally gratify their tastes, very 
much in the manner as do their human 
critics. When spring comes around, 
therefore, with its big red cherries, and 
offers a change of diet that must be 
welcome to palates so long accustomed 
to flies and caterpillars, it must not be 
regarded as wholly unnatural that even 
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the most conscicntious bird will yield 
to temptation and tackle those cherries 
with the same abandon and indifference 
to fate that characterized certain other 
fruit lovers in their reported expedition 
to the apple tree. Now in an ordinary 
year, when fruit is plentiful, nobody 
pays much attention to these depreda- 
tions; there is enough for b'rds and men 
alike. It happens this year, however, 
that on account of the disastrous frosts 
in April and May, there is very little 
fruit throughout this part of the coun- 
try, and the damage done to this little 
by the birds becomes in our eyes pro- 
portionately great. What at other 
t'mes would seem petty larceny at pres- 
ent assumes the aspect of a million dol- 
lar robbery. The indignant fruit grow- 
er will do well, then, to remember that 
the birds are entitled by reason of their 
very nature and by reason, too, of 
rather unusual circumstances now ex- 
isting, to a measure of indulgence for 
their crimes. 

Nor should he allow himself to for- 
get the fact that, after all, the dam- 
age done to h's fruit by the birds is 
utterly negligible compared to the dam- 
age that would result, if there were no 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 410) 


OPEN SEASONS FOR GAME IN 1921 


A SYNOPSIS OF THE LAWS REGULATING THE TAKING OF CAME 
TABULATED IN HANDY FORM FOR THE BENEFIT OF SPORTSMEN 


(Compiled by Georce A. Lawyer, Chief U. S. Game Warden, and Franx L. Earssnaw, Assistant, Interstate Commerce in Game} 


OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN ARE INCLUSIVE OF BOTH DATES. en oe a ae 
Senses in certain copati¢s of Mocth Carolina may be had cn application udubon Society, 


as “partridge” in the South; “groans” 
2 chickens, ptarmigan, and 


“Game Laws for 1921.” 
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“Game Laws for 1921,” and a directory of game protection officials may be had 
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Idaha, Tennessee, and Virginia will be published in 
”* in the North and “pheasant” 
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* ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


Alaske.—Caribou on Kenai Peninsu aod sep on Keosi Peninaula ato 
Long. 150°, 1923. iting of tomas 6 les and young S Piraie Curd, pre. 
deer, and mowntarn goat and caribou JOU ST Arctic Circle, p 
iblied. Gost east of Cook Inlet and Susifua River (except Ke Kenai 
ninsnla east of Long. 150°, Mar. 1, 1923) and in sou! Ka, 
Get I-faly’ 1, north cuisciod. ‘Det on Duke, Gravina, Kodk aa 
—. unprol OB 
itech, Lon Ta Juan, Seomet, Zarembo Hawkins, Hinchinbrook, and 
Montague tekinds, 1923 1923. 


Arizona.—Bobwhite jit) no ~ ies season. 
white-wings, July 15-Dec. al 

Arkansas —Gobbler, additional open season. Mar. 1-May t 

California.—Deer (male. except spike buck,, in Districts 2, 23, a 3, “Aug. 

2-Sept, 14; in District 4, Sepe. 16-Oct. 15; in Districts, ti eset 
25, and 26, 8e ee 15. Mountain and valley quail, 
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Laws, 1921.” 
ecticut.—Deer, 
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Mourning dove, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; 
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Delaware.—Dort, ‘maa County, no open season. 


District of Columbia.—Hun on marshes of Eastern 

Bicnch, north of Anacosua brige, and on Virgin shore of P Potomac. 

im Escambia County, o 15-Mar. 1; in Holmes and 
miter awie i, Oa Sa 
no open season ~=Hunting prohibited on Pine Island. 

Georgia.— Foz squirrel, ‘unprotected. 

Idaho.—. mountai’ Adams, Boise, Bonneville, Butte, Camas, 
Cask. Elinore Gentine. a. Lincoln, Madison, Power, and Teton 
Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 30; deer, in Benewah, — Bogner, Boundary, 
Clearwater, Custer, Idaho, Kootenai, Latah, Lemhi, Lewis, Nez Perce, 
Shoshone, and ae Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; in Bear Lake, Franklin, 


Oct. 15-Nov. 1; elk, in Bingham, onneville, 
ot One. eo ‘eton Counties, Nov 15-Nov. 30; elk, mountain 


goat, in Clearwater and Idaho Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; “deer, elk, moun- 
tain Ro open season, ree asabove (See “Game Laws, 1921,” for 
iceifiaceen ton upland game bi 


wes: gee or? of Conservation may shorten or close seasom or other- 
a See en eed ee Snawshee or sack rabbet, 
t. 1-Mar. 1.) 


ee eC BT gs Im Oct, 15, 1922; clas aia 


Sept. 16-Oct.1. Plover, no open season. 
Montana.—Deer, in Carter, Custer, Peni. Gallatin, Seat, en McCone, 
Phillips, Powder River, “Richland, Roosevelt, Rosebud, Stillwater, 
Teton, Valley, Yellowstone, and part of Fergus County, Oct. 1, 1924. 
Elk, in Flathead, Glacier, Madison, Park, Pondera, Sweet Grass, Teton, 
and Sa of Gallatin, Lewis and ane: eae north of 
River, Nov. 6-15), Missoula, Powell nties, ¢ 
Row 15; in rest of State, no open season. prairie 
Flathead, Lincoln, Missoula, and Sanders Oct. 1 
rest of State, no open season, 


Nevada.—Deer, antelope, valley quail, and }, seasons fixed by coun’ 
commissioners, att oe close or aed 


Grouse, 
Counties, 


‘ew Ham: —Deer, in Coos County, Oct. 15-Nov. cxinteetesn 
“Rov. ec in Grafton County, Nov. 1-Dec. 15; in rest of State, 
-Dee. 


New York. 


on game. _ Deer 
in Adirondac! ‘Oct gts. Agri 15; in Columbia, D Delaware, Greene, 
, Sullivan, and Ulster Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 15; on own 
in Dutchess County, Nov. 1-Nov. 15 Shotgun only may be used in 
Dutchess and Rensselaer Counties. 
Long Island.— Varying hare, Oct. 1-Mar. 1; cottontail rabbit, Nov 1- 


Dec. 31. 
North Carolina.—For local Ia appl: - Audubon Society, 
eth N.C. dtputey A ete Game ie antec en 

coer bw Ses cnn Os a, ore 
North Dakota.—White-breasted and sharp-tailed 16-Oct. 16; 
= in Bottineau, Cavalier, Pembina, and f Renlotes Counties 

. 1-Oct. 10. Coot, gallinule, Sept. 1 
audi in Blaine, Caddo, Comanche, Kiowa, and Major Counties, 
no aa season; rest of State, unprotected. 

bwhite), in Klamath County, Oct. 


of Cascades: Deer (male), 
omni, 108 iooy, 40, 
herman, Union, and Wasco Coun 


10. Quail er aces 
chicken, In 
Set Oct 15. 15 Chinese pheorent in Baker,. Grant, Malheur, Gomi 
Union, and Wallowa Counties, Oct. 2-Oct.’ 9, and in Hood’ River 


in Union and Wallowa Counties, 





Indiana.—Coot, gallinule, Sept, 16-Dec. 20. 
Kanses.—For squirrel, Sept. 1-Dec. 31; “other squirrela, no open season. 
Louisiana.—Deer, in ip Demat, Allen, Rapides, La Salle, a ry 
Lincol: Union, and i all parishes north and west thereof, Sept. 16-Dec. 
tn west of peony Oct. 1edan. 15 (Deer season fixed by commission.) 
Yate Gabbe Nov Seas 
Counties, Oct. 15-Dec. 14 (deer 


eine ee nekdewte Dee £10), nin Anare 
= Tico i and York Counties, Nov. 


Knox, ties, 
1-Nov. 20; in rest of State, a So" “(See elev “Came Lave, 
1921 ”) 
Sacgeheeoe whites > Dukes and Nantacket 
‘Hare or me an 


Nov. 15-Feb. 15; European here, ty, 
Dukes, Essex, Ham: and Nantucket, J 
Ses Pilot Diveco of Tadd tnd Rasiackey Jar 


Wasco Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 10. Sage hen, Rt 1-Aug. 31. Grouse, in 
Union and Wallowa Counties, Sept. 1-Nov. 
at Cascades: Bobwhite quail, Oct. 15-Oct. 31; rg hag! 
hine Counties only, Oct. 1-Oct. 3} 
Cong = Jeeppine Cos cane St ay 
Ro open 


Pree et = 


sideman gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30, 


Tennessee.—Deer, in B Cumberland, Grundy, Marion, » Soqensehio, 
and Van Buren Counties, Nov. 1-Dec. 10; in peatham and oo 


rest of S * 
Sess. "Came Lame. tn 1921, ae seasons.) 


not permitted to hunt deer. Wa 


—Deer, nouresident in Kane, 
San Juan, and Washington Counties, ties, Oct. 1-Jan. 15; duck, in 


Lake 
Preserve, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 


areas. 

- . 31. Goose, 
ov, i—Jan. 31; watwfowt, on Back , Princess Anne County, Nov. 
lan. 31. (Forether eon ack Bay, Boco Anns County oP 


wi —Weat of does i 
eaningwens b os: im Clallam, Skagit, Snohomish, 


Weat]Virginia.—Caot,’gallinule, Sept. 16-Dec. ae 
Wisconsin.— 
Sateen 0 Ec, 


Alberta.—All big ses must have horns at least 4 inches long. 


A Coley on bi upland fixed 
ee Orde cone el mich suf be Ot obtained from Gecretary 
Gane Gongavaton, Bend , Vancouver; Cane, Pal, Wilson 


New Brunswick.—Deer, on Grand Manan, Cam) 
Open season. 


mountain sheep, 
stb open oan Governor General in 
tn tht yong foe 


mes Scotia.— nae 
male), in Tavtnlemtnl Viste Onn Counties only eet oD BY . 
der, north of French 


; Deo. 1-Feb, 28. 
south, Nov. 6-Nov. 20. ee, x 


pobello, and Deer Islands, no 
Partridge, season may be opened by order in — 


Oct. 1 
a 


Ontario.— Moose, reindeer, 


Ror Sr aek, 
Mattawan” Lie Oct. 95-Nov. 


eben Pail ment Ponta an Tamiami, ap 1-Da nz. 


Saskatchewan.—. ye onl Beng ‘ownahi| 
Nov. 15-Dec. 14; south ot foe , 7 


Newfoundland.—Caridou, also Aug. 1-Sept. 1-Sept. 30. Goose, unprotected. 
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BIG GAME UPLAND GAME 


--| Sept. 15-Feb. 1.. ° ° . 15... | . » 15..| Dee. 1-Apr. 1¢ .. 


: } Oct 15-Dee. 3i f'6 ea 
pee an May 18... 0 eel 
e . 4g¢ e . . | ov. i-Jan. s. 
a Oct 12-Oct. 159. a Oct. 1, 1924 $ 


'é| Aug. 20-Dec. 31 2 


4 
3e@ 


July 1-Dec. 15....| Ne 
.| July 1-Feb. 28...| Oct. 1-Mar. 1.... x 
Oct. 1-Mar. 31 ....| Oct. 1-Oot. 31 ¢..| No open «al lo 
Nov. 10-Jan. 1....| Nov. 10-Jan.1...;) Nov. 10-Jan.1.... ‘ .-| Nov. 


:.| No open season...| Oct. 20-Jan. $1¢.,| Oct. 20-Nov. 20 ..| Oct. 20-Nov. 209.) Oct. 20-Nov. 20.. 
Ho cpen eommen... Dec. .| Oct. 15—Oct. $1 f. ore 
.| Nov. 10-Nov. 202 1 g..| Oct. 15-Mar.1 ft ..| Oct. . 90. 


Ne 
yiO-Jan. 12. 


8s 





SSRBIeRease 


Nov. 1-Dec. 31 $..| No Season... i iesehanien: | 
b Oce11988. 82) Oct As Nov. IS... 22) Oak 98,90, Mor. 6 12 & | 
Nov. 1-Dec. $1.. ..| Nov. 1-Dec. 31 ¢ 
Bane 1s Oct is fe oN 
..| No season... 
.| Nov. 15-Nov. 25.. aa Nov. 15-Nov. 254 
agence =6°| Sept eager ad Roqpen eaews.-.| 
, No open season pen aol s b -| .| No season ¢. | 
al Reapon omen pen Oct. 15-Oct. 316. ..a| Oct. 15-Oct. 31.2| 
4 ‘ a hale Nov. 1-Dec. 1 kb a «| Nov, 1-Nov. 30,.| Nov. 1-Nov. 30.. ..| Nov. 1-Nov. 30..! 
.| No open season...}.....++++ “] Nov. 1-Dec $1...) Nov. 1-Dec. 31...| Nov. 1-Dec. 31...) Nov. 1-Dec. 31... «+e«| Nov. 1-Dee. 31.../ 


«| Sept, 1-Jan. 1¢..|. Oct. 1-Mar, 15... Oct. 1-Mar. 15....| Nov. 24-Mar. 1...| No open season... 
Nov, 1-Nov. 30¢ | a ° | No open season... Sept. 16-Oct. 15. 

| Nov. 1-Dec. 10¢ J } Nov. 15-Dec. 31 t.| No open season...|...........0.0.00- N 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31¢ vee Dee. 1-Jan. 31....| No open season... No epen seasons... 

Oct. 15-Oct. 25¢!. gaue ..-| No open N season 

Nov. 7-Nov. 19¢ .| je Nov. 30. 

Sept. 1-Dec 


Oct. 1-Nov. 15 ¢ .| > k 
| 11 No open Sept. 1-Dec. 
season . 5 Nov. 1-Nov. 30. 
Nov. 2i-Nov. We Oc " 


Sept. 15-Oct. 15¢/ 

Ie ee ee a 

| | 

.| Nov. 1-Dec. 14¢ .| Nov. 1-Dec. 14¢ ie 
‘e) | a) | 

Dec. 1-Dec. 10¢ .| Dec. 1-Dec. 102 - 


| Sept. 1-Apr.1¢¢.| Sept. 1-Apr.1¢¢ 
Oct. 16-Oct. $149) Oct. 1-Nov. 15 


SS &@ Seeense 








= 
= 
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52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
50 
60 
a 
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vals 


onl No open season....| Sept. 20-Jan. 1.. 
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MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS** | 

ceecaaneatienthaseimn inert EEE eects timation { OTHER GAME 
e BLACK-BRLUED | | (Season closed in States not mentioned) 

Ducx, Gooss, G 

Brant, Coor, anp GOLDEN Witsow Sire, | Woopcocx Ran Dove it T 

Gaus —— AND OR JACKSNIPE ; BIG GAME GAME BIRDS 





le : $1...) Nov. 1-Jan. 31...| Nov. 1-Jan. 31... . . S1...] b . 30...) . 31 ..} PraRutoan 
..| Sept. 1-Dec. 15. .| Sept. 1-Dec. 15. .| Sept. 1-Dec. 15. = a i 
.| Oct. 16-Jan. $1...) Oct. bc = ° o. ae oe ~~ a 30.. 3 s | 
++} Sept. 1-Dec. 15. .| Nov. 1-Jan. 31... % . 31...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30. . f ,. H 
No open season...| Oct. 1-Jan. 15....|... os No open season... b : | | a, ae | out 1-Mar. 1. 
Sept. 16-Dec. 3i..| Sept. 16-Dec. 31..| >| Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. i: % | Manitoba . .....| Dec. . 10. oat ae 1. 
-| Sept. 1-Nev. 30. .| Oct. 1-Nov. 30. . 1 . 3...| Sept. 12-Nov. 30.| N i ge bape oa. a t. 31. 
.| Aug. 16-Nov. 30..| Oct. 16-Jan. 31 . . $1..| Sept. 1-Nov. 1... i i Noth panes t. 1 r t. 20. 
...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| Nov. 1-Jan. 31...| . . 31...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30.. pen season... on bee se oot 1-Jen. 1. 
.| Nov. 20-Jan. 31..| Nov. 20-Jan. 31. . he . 31...| Nov. 20-Nov. 30..| Nov. 20-Jan. 31. . et tresecens ‘Set. = i: 


Noy. 20-Jan. $1..| Nov. 1-Jan. 31...| Nov. . $1...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| Nov. 20-Jan. 31.. | Newfoundland ..} Sept. 20-Jan. 1. 
Oct. 1-Dec. 31... . . 1... Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| No open season... 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31. Sept. 1-Nov. 30. .| Sept. 1-Sept. 30.. ee -| Nov. 1-Mar. 1. 
Sept. 16-Dec. 20.| Sept. 1 Oct. 1-Nov. 30...) Sept. 1-Nov. 30...) No open season... i e -| Oct. 1-July 1.¢ Regpsinp** 
.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Oct. 1-Nov. 30...) Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| No open season... \ ; -| Nov. 10-Jan. 15. 
.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| No open season..| Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| Sept. 1-Oct. 15.. i Qt .| Oct. 15-Mar. 1. 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Nov. 15-Nov. 30.) Sept. 1-Nov. 30. .| Sept. 1-Dec. 15. . Louisiana | Nov. 1-Feb. 15. 
a te ..| Nov. 1-Jan. $1...| Nov. 1-Jan. 31...| No open season...| Nov. 1-Jan. $1:..) Oct. 16-Jan. 31 ‘ .| Nov. 15-Mar. 1. 
.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31f| Aug. 16-Nov. 30 t| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.! Oct. 1-Nov. 30 ...) Sept. 1-Nov. 30. .| No open season... | Oklaboma . -| No open geason.¢ 
*| Nov. 1-Jan. 31...) Aug. 16-Nov. 30..| Nov. I-Jan. 31...| Nov. 10-Dec. $1..| Sept. 1-Nov. 1...| Sept. 1-Dec. 15. . eee con ee > 
nae - 1-Mar. ys 
Bept. 16-Dec. 31.| Aug. 16-Nov. 30..| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Oct. 20-Nov. 20.. . 30. .| No open seqson.. . Vashi: .| Sept. 1-May 1. 
.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31. Sept. 16-Dec. 15.| Sept. 46-Dec. 31.| Oct. 15-Nov. 20.. i . 30..| No open season...| 32 | Wisconsin «| Nov. 10-Dec. 1. 
"| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Sept. 16-Dec. 314 | Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Oct. 1-Nov. 30...| Sept. 16-Nov. 30.| Sept. 16-Oct. 1 .. ; "| Aug. 20-June 30. 
.| Nov. 1-Jan. 31...) Nov. 1-Jan. 31... 3 . 31...| Nov. 1-Dec. 31...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30. .| Oct. 16-Jan. 31 
.| Sept. 16-Dec, 31.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Sept. . 31.| Nov. 10-Nov. 30..| Sept. 15-Nov. 30. } 
«| Sept. 16-Dee. $1..| Sept. 16-Dec. 31. . ee «+| Sept. 1-Nov. 30. . | Canisov 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.. . 16-Nov. 30.| N 4 
.-| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Sept. 16—-Dec. 31.| Sept. . . 1-Nov. 
.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.| Aug. 16-Nov. 30..| Sept. . 1-Nov. 
Oct. 16-Jan. $1...) Aug. 16-Nov. 30.. bs . 1-Nov. 


./Sept. 1-Dec. 15. .| Oct. 16-Jan. 31... * . 1-Nov. 
Aug. 16-Nov. 38..| Sept. 16-Dec. 31. . 1-Nov. 
Aug. 16-Nov, 30..| Oct. 16-Jan. 31... > . 15... . 1-Nov. 

.+| Nov. 1-Jan. 31... . . $1... . 1-Nov. 

..| Sept. 16-Oct. 16.. ; b Bowe . 1-Nov. 30.. 

.-| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.. oe! . 1-Nov. 30. . 

+| Oct. 16-Jan. 31... Sept. 1-Nov. 30. . ‘uki 

«| Sept. 16-Dec. 31.. Sept. 16-Nov. 30.| Ni eee 

-| Oct. 1-Jan. 15... Oct. 1-Nov. 80 ...| 3 ed | DAYS EXCEPTED 

Sept. 16-Nov. 30. Oct. 1-Nov | . 30. aia i 

Oct. 1-Nov. 30...| Nov. 1-Nov. 30... . 1-Nov. 30..| D eee E.s 


J pe bet at Be |B | Bere : | 
| it. . $1... . . 15.. . . 31..| Oct. 1-Nov. 30... | No open season. | Sundays.—In all States and Prov- 
Nov, 1-Jan. $1...| Sept. 15... ae *- ¥ s a ; fon ct. be pie inces east of the 105th meridian, 
. , . r ‘ z s Sept. 15-Nov.15.2 *=cept Illinois, Louisiana, Michi- 

“| gan, Texas, Wisconsin, and Quebec 


Goar | Mondays.—For waterfowl locally in 
‘| Oct. 16-Nov. 30°] Sept. 16-Nov. 30. i De acini ————— 


Sept. 10 ov. 29. ot. seseeeees] Aug. 20-Oct. 31.0 | Tuesdays.—For waterfowl on the 
Sept. | se No open a. Susquehanna Flate and certain | 
——————_ -: Sept. — Ste) rivers in Maryland. | 


SQrtAacTswne 











ey Saoz Hen 
«| Aug. 20-Dec. 31.9 
«| Nov. 1-Dec. 14.9 | gig 
6) ..-| Aug. 1-Sept. 15.¢ 
=| Aug. 15-Sept int 
A y 15-Sept. 1. 


221] No open season.¢ 
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All hunting prohibited on— 

















SESE UWSSREK= SSB AKELABS SVRNKReEBE 


} 
aslisoss “7! Sept. 18. = ' Sept. 1-Apr. 1. 
ls Sept. 15-Kov. 3. f <ue Aug. 1-Mar. 1.g | Other days.—For waterfow! locally | 
. Sept. ov. . 


Election day.—In Allegany, Balti- 
more, Cecil, Charles, Frederick, 
+| Aug 20-Dee. 31.2 | and Harford Counties, Maryland. 
No open season.¢ | 
Sept. 1-Oct. 31.44 Days when snow is on the 
Dec. 1-Apr. 1.¢ ground.—In New Jersey, Dela- | 
Aug. I-Mar. 1g | ware, Virginia, and Maryland. | 


Reeessseaecs 








FOREST AND STREAM 


He’s Telling Them 


about the ‘big one’ he got with the 


Por EXPANDING 


NON-FOULING BULLET 


And in the same enthusiastic spirit, 
sportsmen everywhere are telling of the 
merits of 


Neslin Cartridges 


loaded with this modern ‘game getter,’ 
and besides the 30-06, it is now fur- 
nished with the Newton 256 cartridge. 
When this bullet is placed anywhere in 
the ‘vitals’ the game is yours; no 
animal, large or small, can survive its 
terrible tissue-destroying effect. 

And, too—along with its other superior 
qualities — metal fouling is unknown 
with this bullet; Lubaloy takes care of 
that. 


Moslem Ammunition 


in all calibers and for all kinds of guns 
is right up to the minute in everything 
which makes 


For Better Shooting 


Western Cartridge Company 


Makers of the famous ‘FIELD’ 
Patented, Steel-Locked Shotgun Shell 


East Alton, Illinois 


Send for “Forty Pounds,” ana 
Mention this Magazine 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest end Stream. 


FUN WITH THE 
TWENTY-TWO 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 404) 


very accurate and are not much more 
deadly than the regular solid bullets. 
This is a mistaken idea. The .22 hol- 
low point cartridge, when loaded to 
give high velocity like the N. R. A. 
outdoor ammunition, as is the case with 
several makes, will kill aiout as well 
as a .25-20 rifle. A fifty-shot group is 
shown herewith that scored 960 points 
out of 1,000 on a one-inch bullseye at 
fifty yards. This is an average of 96 
per cent. It is only about 2 per cent. 
less than the average made at 50 yards 
by the All American Team in the last 
Small Bore Match, where it was only 
necessary for them to maintain an. av- 
erage for twenty shots per man and 
in which the best shots at the National 
Matches were entered. It is needless 
to say that they had the most accu- 
rate rifles and ammunition that they 
could obtain. These targets were shot 
from the prone position, without rest 
and by using peep sights. 

The .22 hollow point will shoot just 
as well for you if you will try two 
or three makes of ammunition to see 
which does the most accurate work in 
your rifle) When ammunition shoots 
like this and makes a one-half to one 
inch hole in an animal as large and 
as tough as a ’chuck we can be sure 
that it will kill anything from a dog 
down to a sparrow. It is sufficiently 
accurate so that the shooter can place 
his shots where he wants them, and 
the noise is not loud enough to arouse 
everyone within a half mile or so of 
the shooter. That is one of the pleas- 
ures of using the .22. It is possible 
to obtain a large amount of practice 
almost anywhere without worrying 
about annoying others. There is just 
one thing to watch for and that is 
that a .22 bullet will carry over half 
a mile and will penetrate an inch 
pine. board at half this distance. It 
is, therefore, necessary to consider 
where the bullet will stop before shoot- 
ing. A large caliber revolver is prac- 
tically useless on the average camping 
trip, but a .22 rifle is almost as use- 
ful as the cooking untensils. It is also 
necessary to keep it clean. 

The time of the year is here when 
the outdoors appear to be regulated 
for the benefit of the chap who likes 
to get out in the country. Don’t for- 
get to take a .22 along. 


THE FROSTFISH AND 
THE DRY FLY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 397) 
rection to meet the fish if he tries to 
cast to a rise he may happen to observe. 

For its size, the frostfish is a good 
fighter. I hope to see it adopted 
among the game fish of the country, 
and that the New York State Fish and 
Game Commission will take steps to 
have it properly protected. All that 
this requires is to have the taking of 
it by nets in the autumn at the spawn- 
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ing season prohibited. Then it will last 
indefinitely and furnish the best of 
sport to the summer fisherman. 


LETTERS, QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 408) 


birds, from the unchecked ravages of 
destructive insects. This is the fact that 
is constantly being verified and empha- 
sized by scientific investigators the 
world over; this is the fact that our 
State and National departments of ag- 
riculture have for years been trying 
through various publications to impress 
on every farmer and gardner in this 
country; this is the fact that local bird 
clubs and nature clubs have been doing 
their best to make plain in their respec- 
tive localities. What are a few cherries 
or a few raspberries sacrificed to the 
birds compared to a whole wheat field 
sacrificed to the fly, or an orchard sac- 
rificed to the meadow mice, or the health 
of a community sacrificed to the mos- 
quitoes? A quart or so of fruit is a 
small premium to pay for the protection 
that nature is ever affording us. 
FRED ZIEGLER, Penn. 


REFINEMENTS IN 
GUN-FITTING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 405) 


towards the left and lowering the face 
brought the left eye nearer to the line of 
the rib. In practice when the gun was 
discharged the muzzle flew up as all 
crooked stock guns do and the cheek was 
frequently bruised. Following this Eng- 
lish makers worked out another stock 
which had a right angle crook just for- 
ward of the grip or hand grasp which 
threw the breech of the gun across the 
line of the face over to the left eye. In 
a way this was an improvement, but 
it did not entirely succeed in overcom- 
ing the difficulties for the simple reason 
that when you grasped the gun in your 
two hands to point it at some object 
at which you were looking, it was im- 
possible to point as accurately with a 
crooked stock gun as it was with a 
straight one. 

To overcome these difficulties, to get 
rid of the big drop and to do away with 
the castoff to left and retain the desir- 
able straight line gun stock has been 
the problem of all gunmakers. 

The accompanying illustrations indi- 
cate how this has been accomplished 
in a stock recently built by the Ithica 
Gun Co. They have taken a stock of 
ordinary length and drop, and by scoop- 
ing out the stock it allows the face of a 
man whose left eye is the master eye 
to rest in this depression in the stock, 
thereby bringing the master eye direct- 
ly over the center of the top rib. 

The determination of the master eye 
is the first step in gun fitting; it can 
be easily accomplished and it can be 
set down that no man can do himself 
justice in the field or at the traps who 
does not use a gun adapted to his 
strength and peculiarities of body, 
limb and vision. 


It will identify you. 
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FROM A GRAFLEX NEGATIVE, 


GRAFLEX 


The choice of those sportsmen who know cameras 
as they know guns and tackle. 


Catalogue free by mail or at your dealers 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Folmer & Schwing Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 















E will take it for 
granted that, after 
a week or two of 
daily practice, our 
puppy has so far 
advanced in his ed- 
ucation as to be rea- 
sonably proficient 
in his performance 
at Toho, and we 
will now take an- 
other step and try 
him with something 
new and endeavor to teach him the mean- 
ing of the word charge. As this word is 
in constant use among sportsmen the 
world over, we always teach our dogs 
its meaning; but for our own use we 
greatly prefer a low-breathed Sh! It 
is just as effective and far more quiet, 
especially when you take your dog into 
company; instead of attracting the at- 
tention of everyone in the room by 
commanding him to charge, you can 
give him this signal, and scarcely one 
even of those nearest you will notice 
it. We have used this for more than 
twenty years and can heartily recom- 
mend it. 

Most persons train their dogs to 
charge at the upraised hand. We do 
not like this and have never adopted 
the custom, for it very seldom occurs 
that you wish your dog to drop at any 
great distance from you; but should 
you from any cause wish your dog to 
remain quiet when he is at a distance, 
how much better it is to teach him 
to come to a full stop at the raising 
of your hand, and remain upon his feet 















Chuck-Hunting * 


Doctors aye 
“Sum- 2 it 


(Suggested by 
mer Chuck Hunting” f*\ 
in July Forest and 
Stream.) 


IKE the village ih and 
L tie high school principal of 

the story, the shooting done 
by most of us is confined to thelowly 
woodchuck, crow, coyote or sage 
hen. Lyman Sights are intended 
just as much for this great ma- 
jority of small game hunters as 
for the crack target shot or the 
favored few who hunt big game 
in far places. 















































Better Your Aim 


The Lyman Principle 
of close-up rear aper- 
ture and greater sight 
radius practica!ly 
eliminates the difficult 
lining up of front and 
rear sights and makes 
possible a quickness 
and accuracy of aim 
as far superior to Wm 
that obtained by the 
crotch rear sight as <« 
the rifle is superior to 
the bow and arrow. 
At your dealers, or 
give us your make, 
model and caliber. 
Write for Catalo< 
Explains Lyman Prin- 
























































ciple; shows complste 

5 gene led oe a where he can see you and be ready to 

rear sights, ivory and No. 3 Ivory obey your next signal. Even at the 
Bead Front Sight 


discharge of the gun or r'se of the bird, 
we greatly prefer that the dog, in- 
stead of charging should instantly stop 
and stand up, where he can readi y see 
what is going on. There are many 
arguments in favor of this course that 
we will not mention until later. 

We will now take our pupil in hand 
and see if we can teach him to charge. 
Place one hand 
upon his should- 
ers and neck and 
the other upon 


gold bead front sights, 
for all rifles. $1.10 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
110 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 
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New U.S. Navy Rain 
Suit, $3.7 5 Prepaid 


will keep you dry in the hardest rain and 
protect against the roughest wind. Made 
of the best watershedding cloth the Gov- 
ernment could find. Suit consists of 
Blouse, Pants and Cap. Never gets 
sticky like a slicker. Once you wear 
a suit you'll never make another trip 
without one. Send for one of these 
brand new suits, and if you are not satis- 
fied, return it and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


Mueller Distributing Co. 


225 E. Commerce, San Antonio, Tex. 



























Worlds of Grouse 


We train shooting and field trial dogs. Dogs boarded 
- and exercised poy the — Will oe Lg 
prairie 






chicken use dog trials. Good ken 
best of food. cours” B. & AMES A. CAMPBELL, 
Pittsfield, Penna. 
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DEVELOPING THE DOG 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE TRAINING OF THE BIRD DOG 
WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE WORD CHARGE 


By SHADOW 





Teach him to stop when you raise your hand 
In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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his hips, and gently, yet firmly, force 
him to a recumbent position, at the 
same time repeat the charge, prefaced 
with the low Sh! Do not forget to use 
only your natural tone, at the same time 
the word must be spoken in a decided 
way that cannot be mistaken for en- 
treaty instead of command. This word 
must not be spoken more than once, and 
given with a falling inflection; keep 
him in position until he ceases strug- 
gling and his muscles relax. After a 
second or two, if he remains quiet, re- 
move your hands and allow him to get 
up. By using the words “hold up” or 
“get up” in this connection, he will 
soon learn their meaning; but do not 
do this until he appears to understand 
what you want of him; and on no 
account, no matter how long the strug- 
gle continues, should you repeat the 
word, nor let up on him one particle, 
fer everything depends on first im- 
pressions, and as soon as your pupil 
finds that his struggles to escape avail 
him nothing, and that relentless as fate 
you are bound to conquer and accom- 
plish your purpose, he will at each suc- 
cessive lesson be more willing to yield. 
To this persistent painstaking and un- 
wearied perseverance in sticking to our 
point until our object is accomplished 
do we owe much of our success in 
training. 

We must again repeat that all this 
time you must keep perfectly cool, and 
must suffer no sign to escape you of 
anger or impatience; for if you can- 
not control your temper you are not 
the one to train a dog, and had better 
resort to the breaking process at once. 

Great care should be taken to place 
the puppy in a natural position. When 
you force him down see that his hind- 
legs are squarely under his body and 
his forelegs advanced well in front, 
with the head resting between or upon 
them, and insist upon this position. 


N the first lessons it is not necessary 
| to keep him in position more than 

a second or two, but be very careful 
that he understands that you are to be 
the judge of the proper time when he 
mey get up. As he grows older the 
time can be very 
gradually ex- 
tended, according 
to his disposition. 
Should he be 
very nervous and 
excitable, great 
care must be had 
that he does not 
get heart-broken 
with unnecessary 
and long-con- 
tinued restraint. 

Do not expect 
(CONTINUED ON 

PAGE 430) 
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OUTING EQUIPMENT 
~ for Every Hour in the Open 


est can place utmost re- 
liance on every Marble’s article. 
There is no better outing equipment 
made than Marble’s Safety Pocket 
and Camp Axes, Hunting and Fish 
Knives, Gun Sights, Cleaning Imple- 
ments, Fish Gait, Compasses. 
Marble’s Gun Sights for big or small game, 
or target shooting—for every gun and every Jointed Rifle Rod 
gun owner. They will improve your shooting, When screwed together it’s solid as a 


on the range or in the woods and field. one-piece rod—can’t wobble, bend or 
break. Easily carried—can be packed 


, ° in small space. Three brass sections; 
Marble’s Flexible two steel Sainte steel swivel at end. 
Rear Sight Brass or steel—26, 30 and 34 in. long. 
Known wherever ms are State caliber and length wanted, $1.25. 
fired. Universal favorite 
with both professional and < ee 
amateur--a perfectrear sight. 
Stem is not 
rigid, held by a 


strong spring 
in base—won’t 


break when struck. Anti-Rust Ropes 
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) I Spring permits sight to (fy 
ay ee Ka d Aa an ig it Saturated with oil, they prevent bar- Hi 
= Oe on oe ae ea rel rusting or becoming pitted. One (I) 
cy 6 Sheard dee, Tuo dines farntehed, oiling lasts a year. ‘For shotguns or } 
fs Gold Bead 4.00. - rifles, 60¢; revolvers, 30c. Give gauge bah 
© Front Sight F or caliber wanted 7 IN 
as h) 
\) e sy 
“ Field Cleaner At 
PH Cleaner is same as es N\ 
Rifle Cleaner. Loopcanbe put 4% 
Shows up fine in dark timber, will ‘“S 7. /) over some projection, weight [ie 
not blur in bright light. Sight dropped thru gun and held in R 
blade is concave and oblique one hand, move gun back and forth. Saves much time and labor in cleaning J) 







shaped, toreflect rays forward 
and to center of gold bead. 
For all rifles, revolv’s, $1.65. 


Marble’s Stand- 
ard Front 






/ bad spots. Can be attached to any rifle rod. State caliber, $1.00, 


"Same construction as Field Cleaner. For all 
Shot Gun Pull Thru shotguns. State gauge wanted, $1.25. 
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Shot Gun Cleaner 


Sight Tat P— Thoroly cleans without injuring finest 
Ye 3 Md gun—removes all lead, rust, mane ; 
a residue. Softest brass gauze washerson 


ry ” 
ivory orgold, $1. y l- i steel wire—may be attached to any standard rod. State gauge, $1.00. 


. y> Rifle Cleaner Fg construction as shot gun cleaner—state caliber, 


if Ee 


Fexible Raee Sigh Ee 8 

bodies a principle new to Most dealer’s have Marble’s Equip-. 
gai ment—if you can’t find what you want 
of Pope’s Island Gold. order by mail. Marble’s Catalog con- 
easy to seein anylight, tains a fund of valuable information— 


will not blur, $1.65. ask fora copy. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., pits ave., Gladstone ,Mich. 
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arble’s V-M Nitro-Solvent Oil 
This wonderful oil will keep sportsmen’s equip- 
Front Sight ment free from rust. It quickly dissolves the resi- 
Theidealfront que of all powders. A perfect lubricant—the best 
ae h to Marbhe’s oil you can buy. 2-ounce bottle, 35c; 6-ounce 
can, 65c—by mail 10c extra. Sample free. 
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ON UPPER | 
MISSISSIPPI WATERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 393) 


Standard 6 power 30 m/m 
—ideal specifications 
adopted i all armies in 
World War as most eff- 
cient under all conditions. 
Adjustment to strength of 
each eye. Extremely light. 


I have mentioned that I prefer to use 
the Yellow Sally and the Fischer as 
flies (with spinners), for the small- 
mouths. I would never go back on that 
assertion. And of these two if I were 
to make a final choice I would say: 
“Give me the Yellow Sally.” I have used 
the Sally fly-casting up to the rocky 
shores so late that I could hardly see 
my fly drop to brim and have caught 
bass on it. The light yellow color no 
doubt shows up in the water and the 
bass can note it moving. 

One of my largest bass, caught on 
the St. Croix on the Minnesota side, 
was struck when darkness very nearly 
held down the stage, and it took fifteen 
minutes to subdue the fellow. I have 
come to believe that the best time to 
go out for small-mouths is from the 
time the dusk first begins to appear, un- 
til very nearly dark. However, the 
small-mouths, like the large-mouths, 
continue feeding into the night hours. 
If, when it is too dark to see one will 
use a casting rod and a glowing arti- 
ficial minnow he will, on occasions, have 
exceedingly good sport. 

In actual fishing, the St. Croix waters 
are circumvented with ease in compari- 


NAVARRE. © Jhe Quality 
Binocular, at a Special Price 


OU sportsmen will derive endless pleasure from binoculars while 

motoring, hiking, hunting, boating—at races—or your summer home. 

Every real outdoor lover should have a pair. 
But choose wisely. Beware of inferior makes. Binoculars are chosen for 
a lifetime of service. Get a dependable pair. Navarre Binoculars are fully 
guaranteed to give absolute satisfaction. 

The Most Highly Developed Instrument 

The Navarre is distinguished from every other binocular manufactured, by 
its high quality genuine GRAF LENSES and by its brass construction. 
It is not the aluminum-frame instrument commonly found on the market 
today. Oxides of aluminum “cloud” lenses in two or three years. O-vides 
of brass have no effect on glass. 


i is i d. With its 
The Navarre is the product of mc:ter craftsmen and is fully guaranteed. 
beautiful satin finish and its heavy leather, velvet-lined case and long straps, you 


will have an outfit that will attract attention wherever you go. 
War Contract Cancellation Price $37 ’ 50 
Including War Tax ; 
The price has been cut tremendously—simply because of war contract cancellation. In 


OP A O° RAE > RAN > RRO O > RET eo 


Le 
The Navarre Co., 913 J.M.S., Bldg., 
Sou’ Bend, Ind. $ . 

.§ Enclosed is $37.50 ai 
Gentlemen: { Send €.0.D. postpaid 
one pair genuine Navarre Binoculars 
with { —_ leather case and straps. 


If not entirely satisfactory it is un- 
derstood I may return them. 


selling our surplus we have determined to cut to 
the bone and give a high grade glass at a price 
that will never again be duplicated. 

Seeing is believing. We will mail you an outfit— 
postpaid—subject to approval. Use it for three 
days. If at the end of that time you are not en- 
tirely satisfied, return the binocular and we will 
immediately refund your money. They’re going 
fast. Send the coupon. Give your dealer’s name. 


©Ohe NAVARRE COMPANY 


913 J. M.’S. Building South Bend, Ind. 


son with the waters of the Mississippi. 
There the water is swift-flowing and it 
is well-nigh impossible to make any 
headway rowing against it. On the 
Mississippi, in the region made famous 
by Will Dilg’s writings, practically the 
only way to get about when fishing 
those waters is to have a motor boat 
pull you up to where you wish to start 


and then float down and fish as you go. 
To row back up is well-nigh impossible 
so strong is the current. 

On the St. Croix it is different. The 
ITHACA WINS river being broad, forming what may 
be called a lake, the current is lost. 
3 IN A ROW The water apparently does not flow at 
ey ; all. As a result one can row upstream 

Mrs. Harry Harrison along the shore without much trouble. 
has won the woman’s As there is no current to sweep the 
championship of boat along, one does not pass a spot so 
N. ¥Y. State three times Weight fast but that he can make a cast into 
in three years with every suitable pocket. 

an Ithaca. That’s The fascination of casting along the 
another Ithaca St. Croix shores will never be forgotten 
cenaei, if once tried. Usually one man rows 
the boat and another casts, aiming to 
place his fly at every likely point. The 
boat is rowed a distance of thirty to 
fifty feet from shore and the fly and 
spinner is often placed so close to shore 
that it nearly scrapes dry land. If I 
make the assertion that I have caught 
small-mouths so close to shore that their 
backs were nearly out of water it is 

something I can prove. 
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' NICHOLAS PIEPER AUTOMATICS 


Manufactured in Liege, Belgium 
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MODEL D 
25 Cal. 


Six shot magazine. 

Positive Safety catch. 

Takes Colt automatic 

ammunition. Taken 

apart instantly without tools. 15 
Price including parcel post insured $ 
ISBECQUE, TODD & COMPANY 


Sole Distributors 
150 Nassau Street New York City 


SALE U. $. ARMY GOODS 


For Camp and Summer Wear 
Best quality, lowest prices. Our moneyback 
ne covers all ases. 


Mrs. Harrison 
says that any 
woman can break 
More targets with 
an Ithaca. 


Catalogue 
Free 


_ Double guns 
for game $45 up 

Single barrel 
trap guns $75 


T is during the evening hours that the 
bass appear to come out of the deep 
water to course along the shores 

and grub among the rocks and sub- 
merged boulders to pull out reluctant 
crabs and nab sprightly helgramite, the 


larvae of the dobson fly. 


Folding a Pans... 
cles for camps or ou logue No. 
123 free on request, 

RUSSELL’S Army & Navy Store Co. 


245 West 42nd Street, New York 
Largest Camp and Military Outfitter 


“ \ «) 
Py Ais | 
bee | SOS Lt lind 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 25 


WOODCRAFT. By Nessmuk. Was $2. Now §1, 


Keep your eye alert. Move along 
ee Oe tne with as much ease as possible. Present- 


9 East 40th Street ’ — 
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ly there will be a swirl near a boulder. 
That’s one of the big fellows. The 
next moment you flip in a spinner-and- 
Sally and like a flash a bronze warrior 
is fast. Lord, what a ripping fight! 

Time and again he leaps from the 
water; beats on the leader with his tail 
—and if a trifle slack is had, off he will 
get. And another thing: the setting of 
the hook must be instantaneous with the 
seizing of the fly by the fish. There is 
no fishin the world that can seize and 
spit out a fly so speedily as the small- 
mouth bass. That is the reason why, 
on St. Croix waters there will be but 
probably five bass caught where there 
have been ten strikes; and out of that 
five, by reason of their activity, three 
when played to net, are liable as not to 
get off. I hand it to the St. Croix bass. 
They transcend anything in the line of 
fins that I have ever been up against. 
They provide the ultra-superlative qual- 
ity in bass fishing! 

We obtained good fishing even though 
the St. Croix was many feet over nor- 
mal. That was the estimate given. 
How true it was I do not know, but 
the fact remains that the water was 
high—very high, although when we re- 
turned down the river later on the 
river was sinking fast. In normal years 
when there is no long drawn out flood 
stage the fishing is improved as a di- 
rect result. 

The St. Croix river flows through an 
enchanting region; the St. Croix Valley, 
both on the Minnesota and Wisconsin 
side is one of the most beautiful in 
the north. To visit this river and not 
look over the surrounding country is 
to miss a sensation indeed. 

Our first camp on. the St. Croix was 
in Copp’s Coulee and I will always re- 
serve for it a special] place in my mem- 
ory. It is an ideal camping ground 
with a beautiful spring flowing down 
through it; and from it one has access 
to some of the best fishing grounds on 
the lower river. 

Taken all in all it is doubtful if a 
person could ever visit among a more 
likeable people than are found here. It 
is certainly a land of plenty; and the 
hospitality is of a marked degree. Like- 
wise it may be said that one would find 
it hard to discover another region where 
more wild raspberries grow and in sea- 
son redden the wayside bushes and the 
hilltops. Between raspberries, bluebells 
and small-mouth bass this section of 
Wisconsin has sufficient of earth’s 
poetry about it to keep one’s thoughts 
engaged night and day. 


HERE are not a great number of 
trout streams in the western part 

of Wisconsin; there are but two of 
any significance whatsoever. I refer to 
the Kinnikinnic and the Willow River. 
The Kinnikinnic flows into the St. 
Croix about five miles up from Pres- 
cott. On its lower reaches there is no 


FOREST AND STREAM 


The New 
@ 


20 Gauge 
Shot Gun 


MODEL 17 


20 gauge shot gun experiments 
are now over. Remington has just 


perfected the new Model 17. 


A light, effective, powerful 20 
gauge gun, the latest masterpiece 
of Browning, the famous gun de- 
signer. 

Chambered for the more power- 
ful 234 in. shells for ducks. Takes 
the 214 in. standard shell for birds 
and upland game equally as well. 

Gives the hunter choice of four barrels; 
26 in., 28 in., 30 in., 32 in. in length; cylin- 
der bore, modified or full choke—instantly 
interchangeable. 


Combines the safety of the hammerless, 
solid frame type of construction with the 
graceful lines and quick pointing qualities 
for which all Remington arms are justly fa- 
mous. Takes down with no tools but the 
fingers. 

Have your gun dealer order you a New 
Remington Model 17. 


fishing, but if one goes up to Little 
Falls on this stream he will be pro- 
vided with some rather exciting sport. 
Rainbow trout and brown trout in num- 
bers are found in this stream and im- 
mense specimens, some weighing eight 
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The only bottom ejec- : RE 

tion 20 gauge shotgan 
song och ip min ON, 
Weight, 5% to5% lbs. 


Barrels, plain, matted 
surface or with raised 


a She Cross bolt REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, inc. 
Cunard Building, 25 Broadway, New York City 


rear of trigger guard. 
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BIG GAME RIFLES 


— MAUSER — 


SPORTING MODEL, Cas 7m,8un,8 30UE/WE § 75% 
th Rib & 8O% With Telescope $185.2° 


M.S. MODEL (ite Mamnleher Schoeneuer) CALS. TMM, BAM BPEL 
CARBINE MODEL, 24” Barsét, CAL. 30 US. 1906 § 45.29 


— MANNLICHER - SCHOENAUER, — 


VL.&D. 


INCORPORATED 


New York 


ND 


ALL 4 Caripres (3 


ert 
gt B G20 with Telescope 8/IO 


9.5 MM. 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD INE 


FH SCHAUFFLER, PresioenrT 


G. E. LEWIS & SONS 


HIGH-CLASS GUNS AND RIFLES 

HAVE A WORLD-WIDE REFUTATION 

FOR THEIR EXCELLENT WORKMAN 
SHIP AND SHOOTING POWERS. 


THE GUN 
of the 
PERIOD 


Our ‘Ariel’? Gun, 12- bore, from 6 lb. 
weight, fully nitro-proved, is a luxury to 
sportsmen in a hot climate—or unable to 
carry a full-weight gun. 

MAGNUM 12 BORES—for long shots 
at Wild-fowl. Effective range 100 yards. 


Our 16 & 20 bore EXPRESS GAME GUNS as 


recommended by many well known Game 
Shots, give very high velocity with ex- 
cellent patterns. 


New Illustrated Catalogue Now Ready. 
GUN AND RIFLE WORKS, 
$2 and 338, Lower Loveday Street, 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 


Robert H. Rockwell 





4/4 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY, 


REISING 22 AUTOMATIC 


THE GUN THAT YOU HAVE 
HEARD ABOUT 


It is the three-part target and small game gup 
that shoots with deadly accuracy. 

Cleans from the breech—the correct wi: 

Takes down in three seconds without ie 
only three parts. 

Shoots inexpensive, but extremely accurate. 
.22 Long Rifle R.F. N -sasaaaatani Smoke- 
less, or Semi-Smokeless. 

Ask your dealer. 
this new small game gun, 
or can get it for you promptly, 


li, 


He carries 


Without tools, 
It’s in 3 pieces, in 3 seconds, 
The Reising Arms Co., Inc. 
7 Jefferson Ave. Hartford, Conn. 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for bird» 
animals and manufacturing purposes a specialty 
Send for prices. All kinds of heads and skulls 
tor furriers and taxidermists. 


328 CHURCH ST., 
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to ten pounds, have been caught. The 
Kinnikinnic well bears investigation. 

The Willow River flows into the St. 
Croix above the Hudson and is not 
a very deep stream, and in a dry sea- 
son belongs to the rivulet class. Some 
rather good fishing is to be had on 
it, though it may be said that there is 
one angler for every foot of it, as it 
is in too close contact with civiliza- 
tion. 

It is strange that the trout streams 
are fished with persistence. We saw 
very few anglers after small-mouths, 
and for days had the waters absolutely 
to ourselves! 


(To Be Continued.) 


TEAL ON THE WINGS 
OF THE WIND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 400) 


the small target are increased. The 
teal have light plumage and the regu- 
lar heavy duck loads used on the larger 
fowl on the bay are not needed to bring 
them down. 

Fine sport may be had with the teal 
with a 16 or 20-gauge gun in the wild 
rice. These small gauge guns are light 
in weight and can be handled, brought 
to the shoulder and aligned with the 
target more quickly than the heavier 
12-gauges. A second saved in firing 
the shot is often of considerable im- 
portance when jumping the little teal 
in the thick, tall rushes—often tal-er 
than the sportsman standing in the 
boat—where the duck is in view for 
only a moment as it springs straight 
up from the water close at hand and 
where, a moment later, it is often hid- 
den by the reed-tops as it speeds off 
on a horizontal course. 


More skill is required with the 20- 
gauge than with the 12-gauge, since 
the number of pellets are of course less 
in the smaller shell and the killing cir- 
cle or spread of shot accordingly re- 
duced. The 16-gauge may be bored 
slightly open, but the real effectiveness 
of the 20-gauge lies in its throwing 
its small quantity of shot in a dense, 
even pattern. The 20-gauge should be 
bored full choke, or one barrel improved 
modified or three-quarter choke. Cyl- 
inder bore in the 20-gauge makes for 
an uneven, patchy spread cf shot that 
will often only wound a duck or per- 
mit it to fly through the pattern. 

In the hands of a good shot the 20- 
gauge will give good account of itself 
on the fast little teal. The reduction 
in the spread and quantity of shot is 
to a very large degree compensated 


GH ST., New Canal 'S, NEW YORK | for by the fact that the little gun can 
be handled more quickly. 


As I have observed, however, the 
smaller gauge guns should be confined 
to the good marksman, since in the 
hands of a poor shot many birds shot 
at will be missed entirely or only 
wounded. The beginner should keep to 
the 12-gauge both from point of econ- 
omy and humanity. 

It will identify you. 


40 E. 63rd St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WE RAISE WILD MALLARD DUCKS and make 
PAINTED TRUE TO LIFE our Wood Decoys so true to life that they fool the wild ones. 


“Grand Prix Mallard” = (Trade Mark) Only ‘"FEATHERWOOD"? Used. Will not split. 


SOLID OR HOLLOW 
G JEFFERSON CITY,MO. 


Only woodworking plant in the 
HAYS. 


world owning its own Lakes—to 
raise Wild Mallards. 
ON EACH DECOY 


J.M.HAYS WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
Jefferson City, Mo. U.S. A. 
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HE teal come well to the decoys, 

especially if the counterfeits are 

painted to represent their own 
species or are of their own size. I have 
heard of teal decoying to plover de- 
coys which had been set out in the 
marsh or on a sandy shore by a sports- 
man hunting plover. Although I have 
often set out plover decoys in the 
marshes and about the shallow ponds 
on the meadows, I have never had teal 
come to them, but it is quite probable 
that they would do so, especially on 
grounds where the little ducks were not 
very wild. 

Teal when about to alight among the 
rushes will drop down suddenly in the 
manner of snipe or wood-cock. They 
will alight to the decoys in the same 
way, if permitted to do so, instead of 
hovering suspiciously over the spot, 
like the mallards and other ducks. 

Teal often come with a rush to the 
decoys, drop into the water, and spring 
into the air again, when they have 
seen the danger, almost before a shot 
can be fired. They are quick in every 
movement. It is necessary one time to 
swing the gun well above them, an- 
other time to shoot far under them, as 
they are springing into the air or drop- 
ping into the water, which ever the case 
may be. 

I cannot imagine any shooting more 
difficult than pass or flight-shooting at 
the teal. They, like other ducks, are 
easier marks when shot over decoys, 
but when under full headway, passing 
singly or in small flocks over points, 
where the shots are usually at long 
range, these diminutive ducks test the 
skill of the marksman to the fullest. 

I believe I am safe in claiming that 
a teal in full flight and going with the 
wind is the swiftest duck that flies. 
The sportsman must shoot long dis- 
tances ahead of the bird in order that 
the charge of shot will’ not pass in 
back of it. There is little danger in 
shooting too far ahead and few shots 
are missed by so doing. Teal, and other 
ducks as well, are always going faster 
than they appear to be. 


The male blue-winged teal can be 
identified at a good distance by the 
white crescent between the bill and 
eyes. A description of the male and 
female blue-wing follows: 

Male: Head and neck gray or lead 
color, black on top and on chin; broad 
white crescent-shaped mark on head be- 
tween bill and eyes; back gray or gray- 
ish brown, marked with small black 
and buff crescents; wing-patch or spe- 
culum metallic green with white bar 
in front; lesser’ wing coverts sky blue; 


lower back and tail dusky with white | 


patch on each side of tail; breast, un- 
derparts and sides pale reddish buff, 
spotted with dusky gray on the breast 
and barred on the flanks; bill grayish 
black; legs and feet yellowish, webs 
dusky. Female: Upper parts dusky 
brown marked with buff; top of head 
dark brown; throat, chin and sides of 
head whitish, finely marked with brown- 
ish black spots except on throat; wings 
similar to male; breast and lower parts 
buff spotted with brown; bill black; 
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An Achievement 
THE SAVAGE 


300 


E IS SAVAGE, with all the ballistics 
of the .30 Government— 150 grain 
bullet—2,700 foot velocity—striking 
force 2,426 lbs.—mid-range trajectory 
200 yards, 2.9 in.—and the preeminent 
Savage advantage of a soft nose Spitzer 
bullet, handled in our action, without 
deforming the point. 

And Listen! The Savage Featherweight 
models handle this cartridge. A 6% lb. 
gun that makes possibles at 1,000 yards, 
with a recoil so light that it makes target 
practice a delight and a hunting trip a 
pleasure. 

You can pack this gun on the longest 
trail, stop in their tracks the Grizzlies of 
the Rockies, or the Man Eaters of the 
African Wilds, and not be muscle tired 
when you must place the bullet in the 
right spot. 


Model — 1899 Savage 


Model— 1920 Savage 
These rifles are chambered to take 
the New Savage .300 cartridge. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


UTICA, N. Y. 
EXECUTIVE AND EXPORT OFFICES: 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 


Owners and Operators of 
J. StevenssArms Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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PRICES WAY DOWN 


B.S.A. Match Rifle $48 
B.S.A. Air Rifle 
No. 1, $28 No. 2, $34 


i 


If your dealer does These rifles carry 


not carry these rifles, 


send check and they the famous B.S.A. 
will be forwarded to unqualified guar- 


you at once—carriage antee. 
charges paid. 


Order now—before the new tariff advances 
the prices to the old figures, or worse. 


Sole U: S. Representatives 


Production Equipment Co., Inc. 


Dept. 20 5 Union Square New York 
Canadian Representatives; 
Fraser Co., 10 Hospital Street, Montreal, Canada 
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Here’s a sample of shot gun “reliability.” 


Mark Arie, with a Single Barrel PARKER, broke 495 x 500 targets 
at the New Jersey State Shoot, and 99 of them were at 22 yards. 


He also made a long run of 264, of which 96 were broken at the 22 yard mark. 
The Double Championship was won by 
Fred Plum 


Elmer Gardner 
Fred Slater 


—t. all used PARKER DOUBLE Barrel guns which, we might add, are also mighty 
“reliable.’ 


CONFIDENCE COUNTS. Let us build you a gun either single or double. 
Catalogue and full information for the asking. 


PARKER BROS., cuntitiers Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St. 
A. W. du Bray, Pacific Coast Agent, P, 0. Box 102, San Francisco 








SMITH GUNS 


ARE 


CONVINCING GUNS 


They have stood the test of 36 years in the field 
and at the traps 
SMITH GUNS NEVER SHOOT LOOSE 
“‘The Gun that Speaks for Itself’’ 
Send for Catalog No, 319 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. Fulton, N. Y. 


Export Office: 5 State St. McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
New York City 739 Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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by U. Governmen 
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legs and feet pale flesh color. In sum- 
mer plumage the males and females re- 
semble each other. 

The blue-wings are shot along the At- 
lantic seaboard, often with the sea- 
ducks on the brackish bays and sounds, 
although they are far more common 
in the marshes of the Middle States. 
On the Sandusky marshes in Ohio, a 
club record shows more blue-wings 
killed each year than green-wings. In 
1890 the totals for the season were 723 
blue-wings, 419 green-wings; in 1894, 
241 blue-wings, 92 green-wings; in 1897, 
102 blue-wings, 34 green-wings; in 1900, 
276 blue-wings, 185 green-wings. Al- 
though this record is not to date, the 
order of abundance of these ducks no 
doubt remains the same during seasons 
just past. Further west and on the 
Pacific Coast these figures would be re- 
versed. 


Thousands of teal are shot each win- 
ter in the vast rice fields of the South, 
and they are probably nowhere more 
abundant than in the marshes of Lou- 
isiana and Texas. 

The male green-wing is the handsom- 
est of the three teal. Male: Head and 
neck rich chestnut, broad band of glossy 
green running from eyes to nape of 
neck; chin black; upper back and 
sides finely marked with waving black 
and white lines; lower back brownish 
gray; broad white bar in front of 
wings; wings dull gray, tipped with 
buff; wing mirrow or speculum rich 
green bordered by black bar tipped 
with white; breast pinkish brown spot- 
ted with black; underparts grayish 
white; bill black; legs and feet gray. 
Female: Head and neck streaked with 
light reddish brown on dark brown 
ground; chin and throat pale buff; 
upper parts mottled brownish and buff; 
wings same as male, but with less 
green; breast dark buff clouded with 
dusky spots; underparts grayish white; 
bill, legs and feet same as male, ~ 


SPORTSMAN who has shot only 

the mallards or canvas-backs or 

other ducks of large size will hardly 
believe that the diminutive green-wing 
is a duck when he first sees it passing 
in the air and will be likely to mistake 
it for one of the shore-birds. 


I recall one morning on the bay when 
my companion and I had just finished 
putting out the duck decoys and were 
spreading the cut rushes over the decks 
of our sneak-boats to conceal] them, on 
a point of the marsh. It was still too 
dark to shoot, and the furthest decoys 
could hardly be distinguished on the 
water in the dusk. Stiddenly, and as 
silently as a shadow, a tiny dim ob- 
ject whisked past us, flitted over the 
decoys for a moment and disappeared 
in the thick gray. I remarked to my 
companion that it was a snipe, and he 
agreed. A few minutes later, when 
we had settled ourselves in the boats, 
a little shadowy object again flew by, 
but this time dropped into the water 
among the decoys where we could barely 
see it in the wan light. This aroused 
my suspicions for the water was too 
deep for a snipe or bay-bird to stand 
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in. I stood up, to see better what 
it was, when the little object sprang 
into the air. With a shot which was 
more luck than good management I 
dropped it into the water and pushed 
out in the boat—to find that I had bag- 
ged a little, exquisitely colored, male 
green-winged teal, the first of its kind 
I had shot in that locality. 

Like the blue-wing, the green-wing 
does not like cold, rough weather. They 
arrive in our Northern States very 
early in the fall and stay as long as 
the weather remains mild. They may 
be seen then in densely massed flocks 
sunning themselves on the sand bars, 
preening their feathers or sleeping in 
the warmth of mid-day. When the 
first frost pinches, they hurry south- 
ward toward winter feeding grounds. 

The sportsman often enjoys fine 
weather when shooting the teal. The 
days are often bright and sunny, the 
weather mild, yet with enough of the 
crispness of early fall to be invigorating. 
The beauties of the marsh-land—their 
many bright colors and somber shades— 
are seen at their best in the rich golden 
sunlight and through the haze of In- 
dian Summer. 

The cinnamon teal is found in West- 
ern America from the Columbia River, 
or further north, south to Chili and 
the Faulkland Islands. It ranges east- 
ward to the Mississippi Valley, but is 
more plentiful along the Pacific Coast. 

Male cinnamon teal: Head, neck, 
upper and lower parts chestnut, darkest 
on upper parts; wing coverts pale blue; 
wing mirror green with white bar 
above; bill black; legs and feet orange. 
Female: Similar to female blue-winged 
teal but more reddish. 

In the West the cinnamon teal is 
bagged with the green-wing in the 
marshes. I believe, however, that the 
cinnamon teal is nowhere so abundant 
as the green-wing, or as the blue-wing 
is in the East. The cinnamon teal is 
one of the very few varieties of our 
ducks which I have not bagged. 


UCH that has been said in the pre- 

vious chapters, appearing in past 

numbers of FOREST AND STREAM, 
as to the methods of capture of the 
other ducks applies as well to the teal. 
They are shot over decoys and are 
jumped in the marshes by the sports- 
man moving about in a boat. They 
are also shot on points or fly-ways, as 
are the other ducks. 

The teal, like the other river or fresh- 
water ducks, are expert in hiding in 
the reeds and grasses when wounded. 
The sportsman will do well to take a 
retrieving dog with him when he goes 
to shoot the teal in the dense marshes. 
These dogs, usually the water-spaniels, 
are trained to duck hunting and will 
find and retrieve wounded ducks in the 
thickest rushes which otherwise would 
, very often never be recovered. 

A chapter on our teal would not, 
perhaps, be complete unless we include 
a foreign member of the family which 
has been found in the United States. 
This, the European teal, is an occasional 
and accidental visitor to our shores. 
It is very similar to the green-wing. | 
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“They shoot at a paper on a tree, 
this camp is safe enough for me.” 
says Mr. Porcupine. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


OLTS 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Manufacturers of: Colt’s Revolvers, 
Colt’s Automatic Pistols, Colt’s 
Browning) Automatic Machine 
uns, Colt’s (Browning) Automatic 
Machine Rifles. 
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FOREST AND STREA 


Let Us Tan las Hide. 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 
coat, and glove making. You never lose any- 
thing and generally gain by dealing direct with 
headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse or any 
other kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair 
or fur on, and finished soft, light, odorless, and 
made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and 
women’s garments when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices 
ot tanning, taxidermy and nead mounting. Also 
prices of fur goods and big mounted game heads 
we sell. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN - COMPANY 
Rochester, N. 


WEISS 
Alpine Binoculars 


Write fer special offer 
Weiss 


Instrument Co. 
1733 Arapahoe St., 


Denver, Col. 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks | 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 
can be 


leathers. 


Ifyourdealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL'S, 
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Filson 
Hanting 
Coat 


—It’s some coat, too! Like all the Filson 
Outing Garments it’s made to wear and serve. 
Has nine roomy, accessible pockets, so placed 
that you can carry a heavy load without in- 
convenience, so evenly is the weight distributed. 


cloth beneath khaki) that makes the os 
gun or rifle carry easy, prevents sore bones an: 
sheds the moisture. 


Catalog No. 7 is free for the asking. It con- 
tains description and prices of outing apparel 
for men and women. 


. C. FILSON CO. 
1011 First oe SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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BOOKLET of astonishing | 
experiences of Silencer users. }f 


= Field Glasses 
T Binoculars — Telescopes 
Pre-War Prices 


FREE TRIAL 
Catalog Free 


THE AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
Dept. FS-5, 1121 First Street 
___—‘New Orleans, U. 8. A. 


WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 
ak ow 


deadly addition to the modern 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows hew to 
lead —— More Guess Work. Made of 

blued steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 
12, 16, 20, s gauges. Double guns only. Pos 
$2.50 including booklet “‘Wing Shooting 
Easy.”” Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten sents, 
Teaches the art of wing sheeting. 

WILBUR GUN SIGHT 

116 West 39th St, P.O. Bex 185, Times Square, New York 
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TALES-THE RIVER 
TOLD TO MATT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 396) 


he trailed behind you while yet too 
young to have a gun and saw you pick 
at leisure the passenger pigeons from 
the tops of the very tall pin-oaks in 
the swamps, and with the gun which 
your boyhood friend, Mr. Adams, sent 
you as a Christmas present when you 
become old enough to care for it. 

The pool and stretches of bay over 
which your eyes roam and to which you 
so lately came a stranger and have en- 
joyed the delights of its denizens, both 
on the hook and at the table, all these 
in future years are to add to your 
pleasures, for the man is the offspring 
of the boy. 


ULLING against the stream they 
made slower progress than on their 
way down, and it was past noon 

when they arrived at the boat owner’s 
home. Their team was waiting for 
them, and it was not long before their 
equipment was loaded and they were 
headed for home. Matt, as when com- 
ing down, was perched on top of 
the duffle, with his quick eye taking 
every moving object under observation 
and most of the time whistling quietly. 

As they passed the spot where they 
had encountered Ned Southard, Matt 
gave one of his peculiar cat-like calls 
to attract attention and then queried: 
“Wonder if his breeches ’d stand ’nother 
dustin’ ’thout cuttin’ through? Gosh, 
but that ol’ whip set up close.” Then, 
suddenly changing 'is mood he said: 
“Hope Aunt Mary’s well.” 

That, to him, very important person- 
age was at the gate as they drove up. 
Matt jumped to the ground and kissing 
her warmly said: “Gee, that ham 0’ 
yourn was great.” Aunt Mary, as was 
easy to see, was greatly pleased to see 
that all was well with them, but she 
could not refrain from her custom of 
rebuke and said rather sharply: “Matt 
Buckley, ain’t you ever goin’ to get over 
talking about what you’ve had to eat 
or goin’ to have?” 

As the boy piled his traps inside the 
gate he kept up a run of talk until the 
aunt, putting her hand squarely over 
his mouth, said: “Now let somebody 
talk that can say somethin’,” and turn- 
ing to the men asked: ‘“How’s he be- 
haved?” “Don’t worry about Matt,” 
said Mr. Adams in a very kindly man- 
ner, “he’ll do among men any time.” 

As they started away Matt said: “I’m 
goin’ for frogs to-morrow; got to make 
up for the time I been away.” Mr. 
Woodhull said: “We'll be out for catties 
before the week is done.” And then he 
drove ‘away. 

Boy like, Matt tried to tell his aunt 
all at one time of the many new and 
fine things he had seen and done while 
away, and, when it came to the striped 
bass, there was no way in which he 
could express to his satisfaction his 
view of it, so he wound up with: “He 
was jest a wallopin’ han’som’ fish an’ 
he eat better’n chicken fried.” 

He was in the woodshed putting away 
his beloved poles and cherished landing 
net, now to be doubly precious to him 
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with their salt water memories, when 
he heard his aunt calling to him to come 
to the house at once. 

She was standing in the middle of 
the kitchen, an empty jam jar in one 
hand and a napkin in the other, to 
which was pinned something strongly 
resembling money. The jar had been 
washed clean and the napkin put in it 
so it could not get lost, and pinned to 
three five dollar bills was the following 
note: 


My Dear Mrs. Buckley :— 

Permit me to hand you this small 
sum of money in consideration of the 
time I have deprived you of your boy. 
Cherish him and have no fears, for he 
will grow up to be a source of main- 
tenance, as well as comfort, to you. He 
has given me a week of solid comfort 
and delight. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. ADAMS. 


There was just a suspicion of a tear 
in the eyes of Aunt Mary as she put 
her arm over the lad’s shoulder, and 
as they walked to the door together she 
said: “Most everybody says good things 
about .you, Matt, but”—and the boy 
broke in with his familiar giggle, “TI’ll 
bet it is owin’ to your bringin’ of me 
up, Gosh.” 

Through hillside slopes, and meadows green 

And on fo shaded glen. 


The rivers run to meet the tides 
As run the affairs of men. 


(CONCLUSION. ) 


TRAILING THE 
GRIZZLY IN OREGON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 391) 


let after another into him as fast as 
I could work the lever. But alas! my 
calculations were to be completely upset 
for the lever of my gun went down 
but the cartridge bed failed to come up, 
and I realized I was up against it, as 
the bear, upon being hit, reared back, 
gave a growl, bit at the wound and then 
came straight for me. 

Trailor dashed forward when the gun 
cracked, having discovered the bear 
just as he reared up, and he met him 
half way. He made a pass at the dog, 
but he swung out and above him and 
Trailor sprang and grabbed him by the 
ham. This turned him around, but as 
Trailor got out of the way he came 
for me again, and now I had to climb. 
The limbs on the nearest tree hung low 
and I had no chance to take the gun, 
so I dropped it at the root of the tree 
and I went up about as lively as I ever 
climbed a tree in my boyhood days, 
when the other boys and I used to 
climb to see who could get up the quick- 
est. I may have had plenty of time, 
but I didn’t think that I did, and I 
didn’t think I was safe, either, until I 
had gotten up quite a ways. The bear 
was at the bottom of the tree, you can 
rest assured, in less time than it takes 


to tell about it, in spite of all that Place 


Trailor could do, and was rearing up 
the tree and tearing at the limbs at a 
great rate. It was enough to make the 
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Any old sport, in a storm 


When you're wearing Duxbak you don’t care 


what the weather is. 


Let it rain or shine, turn 


hot or cold — nothing can spoil your fun. 


I) You're ready. 
RIDING BREECHES 


for fishing, 


Duxbak Togs are rain-proof, comfortable, 
low priced, good looking; soft, pliant, won- 
derful to wear. And designed by sportsmen 
who know what a sportsman needs. 
hunting, camping, engineering or 


Whether 


riding — buxbak has no equal. 


Kamp-it Clothes are like Duxbak but not 
waterproofed. Somewhat lighter in weight, 
too—fine for hot weather. 


Duxbak and Kamp-it Clothes are all shown in our Style Book. Ask your 
dealer, or write us for a copy —<oday. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP., 10 Hickory St., Urrca, N. Y. 
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3-WAY REEL Cast and Wind In 


BEETZSEL Nothing to Touch 


Level Winder, When the cast is made noth- 
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NO RIDGE POLE—NO REGRETS 


This Poleless Wall Tent eliminates cares 
and worries. The complete tent packed in 
astrong canvas bag—size 10x28—ready to 
place on running board of your automo- 
bile, or to be checked through as baggage. 

IDEAL FOR TOURISTS 


If no dealer in your city, write 
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THE UNION 
TRAILER CAMP 


affords an ideal 
portable head- 
quarters for 
hunting trips. 
It also provides 
plenty of space 
for carrying 
game. 

This outfit will serve you constantly 
for several years—for hunting, fishing 
and general outdoor life. Write for cat- 
alog. 


UNION TRAILER WORKS 


$20 Charles St., BOONVILLE, N. Y. 















MAKE HEAP INDIAN FIRE 

A stunt every boy and girl, hunter, hiker 
and camper should know. Make fire by rub- 
bing wood together THE MYSTERIOUS 
INDIAN TRICK MADE EASY. A combina 
tion of oak, cedar, maple, hickory and base- 
wood. Guaranteed to make fire in 30 sec- 
onds. Ask any Indian or Scout. Packed in 
sirong box and mailed post-paid for $1. West 
of Mississippi, $1.25. 

(Write jor free catalogue on Indian & Mexican 

minerals and geological specimens.) 


INDIANCRAFT PRODUCTION CO. 466 Connecticut St. BUFFALO, N.Y. Dept 14 


THE CALL OF £HE SURF. sy Van Campen 
Heilner, If you are a surf angler, here is 
the book you have long been waiting for. 
Illustrated with remarkable photographs and 
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° U. S. and Canada. 
FOREST AND STREAM (Book Dept.) 
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Only 23 inches long; 2 inches unjointed. Makes | 

casts, Old fishermen say: *““Best Ever Used!’ Packed 
in carton, by mail $3.00. Send for catalog. THE 
AMERICAN DISPLAY CO., Dayton, Ohio. 









Free Spool, 
Automatic Thumber, 
German Silver, 
Burnished Steel Axles, 
Bronze Bearings, 
Jeweled Oil Caps, 
uadruple, 

. Handle—Forward, 
100 Yards—Drag. 


REDIFOR ROD & REEL CO. 
LEIGH COURT, 








ing moves but the spool. The 
forked block drops and the line 
runs free from spool to red guide. 
Touching the handle to wind in 
brings the block as shown. OUR 
guarantee is: that no angler can 
buy any one thing for $20 or 
MORE that will give as much 
joy. Bar nothing. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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: zy This Leader the 

: GENUINE 
Registered in the United States, Canada and 
Great Britain under the name of TELARANA 
NOVA, meaning in Spanish, ‘‘new Spiderweb.”’ 
Don’t get fooled by spurious imitations! 

Suitable for Sait and Fresh water they come 
in 6 sizes in 3-6-9-ft. lengths. Knotless, Strong 
and Invisible. 

Send me 25c for a 3 ft.; 500 for a 6 ft.; or 
75c for a 9 ft. Tell me the kind of fish you 
want to land. This insures you of the proper 
size. A customer writes, “I am using one of 
your No. 3 Leaders, this being its third season 
and still good. Used entirely on Bass.”’ 

Most dealers handle the genuine, if yours don’t 
tell him he can. 

The above prices are for trial orders only. 
Sample card of 6 sizes free on 
application. 

JOE WELSH 
Pasadena, California 
Distributors for U. 8. 
and Canada 
Dealers can make good 
profits by handling this 

popular leader. 


You'Can’t Beat Natural Bait! 


Lure makers have done wonders in making 
bits of wood and tin look and act like 
minnows. But when all is said and done. 
“You can’t make a lure look more like 
a fish than a fish does!’’ 


FERRY PRESERVED BAIT 
is simply honest-to-goodness minnows and 
frogs caught in the clear, cold water up 
here at Port Huron, Mich., preserved by 
chemical solution and put up in glass 
jars. Guaranteed to last indefinitely and 
—note this—will keep at least a week 
after jar is opened. 

Save hours of tedious labor next trip, and 
the risk of upset minnow bucket, by tak- 
ing along a supply of Ferry Preserved Bait. 
1l-oz. jar large shiners (about 50) 50c 
6-oz. jar small shiners (about 200)............-.++- 50c 
a em. a. Brrr eer 50c 
Special introductory offer: One jar each of above, post- 
paid anywhere in the U. 8S. $1.00. 

Money cheerfully refunded if not satisfied. 


Cut out this advertisement. It will not appear again. 


Dealers write. 
Ferry Fish Market Co., Box B., Port Huron, Mich. 
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HOLDS THE! FISHING POLE 


The E-Z Pole Holder 
holds the fishing pole se- 
curely while you row or 
read. A wonderful conven- 

ience. Readily screws into boat, dock, 
log, etc. Agents Wanted. Liberal 
terms. It’s easy to sell. Send for 
sample at special price of only 50c. 
E-Z HOLDER CO. (Not Inc.) 
Room 28, 2733 No. Clark St., Chicago 


WITH BUCKTAIL 


“NS 
Circular of other Lures and Pork 
Rind Strips «A 
1712 COLUMBUS RD. 


L.FOSS- 


* CLEVELAND: 


Siac 
: ‘Heddon 


Bait Casting Reels 
Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 
Baby Crab and Other Minnows 
“Ask the Fish?’ 

Jas. Heddon’s | 
Dowagiac, Mich, 
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cold chills run over a fellow, and I 
confess that I felt almost afraid he 
would climb up, too, but I knew posi- 
tively that a grizzly could not climb, 
on account of his long claws. 

Trailor was unaware that I was up 
there and no doubt was wondering what 
had become of me. I called to him now 
to let him know where I was, as I was 
beginning to feel pretty safe, but at 
the same time I was thinking mighty 
fast about what to do. I said: “Go 
after him, Trailor, go after him.” And 
he did go after him, too. He brought 
him away from that tree mighty sud- 
denly and swung him round and round, 
but he soon backed up against it again, 
and there he stayed. Right there and 
then I would have given a kingdom for 
my gun, but how to get it was the 
question. Trailor could not get at his 
hams and he seemed to know that 
I was wondering and wondering what 
to do. 

I did not have much hope of making 
Hammersly hear the horn, but I de- 
cided to try it anyhow. So I blew 
the horn long and loud, and I could 
hear it echo and re-echo across the 
canyons, and it seemed to me it could. 
be heard for miles and miles, but after 
listening for a long time I got no 
answer and after trying a few times 
more I gave it up. 


NOW urged Trailor again to go after 

him, but although he came up as. 

close as he dared and barked right 
up in his face, the bear only struck out 
at him with his left paw, as the right 
one was disabled. I studied and studied 
what to do and thought of different 
things that had been said about griz- 
zlies and finally I happened to think 
about hearing a man say once that 
if he was to go out to hunt grizzlies 
he would take a strong cord and carry 
it in his pocket and have a hook at- 
tached to it, and if he was compelled 
to climb from a grizzly he would drop 
his gun at the roots of the tree and 
drop the hook down and pull up his gun 
and then he would make it hot for 
Mr. Bear. This was all nice enough 
to think about, but I neither had the 
string nor the hook, and if I had had 
them how was I going to use them 
when the bear was sitting on his 
haunches almost right on the gun? 

Another thing I was puzzled about 
was why the gun failed to work. 
It was the first time it had ever 
failed me, and I had been in some 
pretty close places, too. I knew I had 
plenty of cartridges in it, for I had 
not fired a shot since leaving camp 
until I had shot the bear. 

After awhile I made up my mind to 
climb down a few feet and see what 
he would do, so I commenced to come 
down very slowly and cautiously, for it 
was a sure shot I wasn’t going to get 
down low enough for him to rear up 
suddenly and reach me with his paw. 

Pretty soon he whirled around and 
reared up as high as he could reach 
and I went up higher in a hurry. This 
manoeuvre gave Trailor a chance and 
he dived into the bear so furiously that 
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he dropped back and made a dash for 
the dog which took him several feet 
away from the tree. There they had 
it round and round for several min- 
utes, but did not get far enough away 
from the tree to give me the ghost 
of a chance to get down to get my gun. 
After a while he got back to the same 
old place again. 

This was getting exasperating and I 
longed for that gun more than I had 
ever wanted anything in all my life. 
I thought to myself: “You old repro- 
bate, if I can ever manage to get hold 
of that gun I’ll make it hot for you.” 
I kept thinking of that cord and hook 
and all at once an idea entered my 
head what to do, and I wondered that 
I had not thought of it before. Why 
not make a string out of my overalls 
and a hook out of a limb? No one 
can realize how elated I was when this 
thought struck my mind, and I imme- 
diately went to work to put it into exe- 
cution. 

I took my hunting knife and ripped 
my pants clear up, so I could tear off 
long strips, which I tied together, mak- 
ing a long string. Then I cut off a 
limb and made a hook, and I was 
ready. I climbed down again and made 
all the noise I could, and sure enough, 
the grizzly tried to come up again. 
Trailor dived into him again, and down 
he went and made a dash after him for 
several yards, and when Trailor began 
to circle around him and get at his 
hams he backed up against another 
tree, and there he stayed. 


I did not move now for fear he 
would come back, but I began to let 
the hook down towards the gun, which 
was lying there in plain sight with 
the lever down. Slowly but surely I 
let the string down to the ground be- 
side the lever. I gave it a little jerk 
and it seemed to go under the lever, 
and I pulled up, but it didn’t catch. I 
dropped it again along side of the lever, 
and this time, as I slowly brought it up, 
it hooked into the lever, and the reader 
can perhaps imagine my feelings when 
I began to see that gun coming up 
towards me. Once it caught against 
a limb, but I let it down again and 
swung it over a little, and I soon had 
it in my hands. 

I will not attempt to tell you how 
I felt when I got hold of that gun. 
I was just simply wild. Now the next 
thing was to see what was the matter 
with it. I examined it and soon found 
that the trouble lay in a faulty cart- 
ridge. From some cause or other there 
had not been powder enough put in the 
shell and the bullet had been pushed 
too far back, so that when the shell 
came into the cartridge bed it allowed 
the next cartridge in the magazine to 
come down too far, and the cartridge 
bed couldn’t rise. I soon had it out 
and a fresh cartridge in the chamber, 
ready for business, and I was just 
straightening myself out so as to get 
in a good position to shoot from when 
the bear came towards the tree again. 
I thought to myself, “Old fellow, come 
ahead; I’ll fool you this time.” 

I was considerably lower now and 
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40 pounds o’ Tiger Muskie ~ 
on a South Bend Buck-tail 


T takes but three pounds of small mouth bass to give 
one a mighty interesting thrill—but if you would 
multiply many times that same thrill of fightin’ mad, 
leaping fish, ‘‘get on” a venerable battler like the above 
Tiger Muskie. le was taken on a South Bend Buck-tail, 
but until his 5134 inches of silvery body was finally gaffed, 
- hed given many a ne‘er-to-be-forgotten heart-stopping 
tnri 
To meet the ever-changing fighting tactics of the Muskie 
requires sturdy, well chosen, dependable tackle, such as: 
The Muskie Buck-tail Casting Spoon. A well a ote 
tioned sturdy lure for ca$ting in and among weeds 
weedless fly is a fuzzy body buck-tail. The spoon mounted 
oe pam long shank, does away with need of a separate 
eader 
The Musk-Oreno. Wobbling bait of the Bass-Oreno 
type, except has 4% inch body and extra heavy hooks 
and trimmings. It darts, dives and wiggles in a manner 
most alluring to all big game-fish. 12 standard colors. 
The Troll-Oreno. 1s similar to other Oreno Baits with 
grooved head. Body 6% inches long, super-strong hooks 
oad trimmings. Great for trolling, expecially with 
motor boat. 12 standard colors. 
The South Bend Level-Winding Anti-Back-Lash Reel is 
especially ideal_for Muskie fishing. Send a postal for 
he Days of Real Sport”—our book showing complete 
ame-fish trolling and casting 


vases of Muskie and other 
proven bait-casting hints. 


ures. Also gives tried an 
= FREE. Write today. 


ND BAIT CO. 


10217 High Street — South Bend, Ind. 36 


BY MAIL Direct to Smoker 
AT HALF PRICES 
We guarantee satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. 
Mr. Smoker: 
Consider it if you 
buy f 


equal of any 2 for 

25c in the market, $5, 
Box of 50 only 2S 75. Or- 
der to-day, d check or 


money o aie ae may pay on 
arrival All wane are sent post- 


Hi SPITZER 


2 UNION SQUARE 
near 16th St., Room 1215, NEW YORK CITY 


FOR SALE 


Rare opportunity. Game Reserve-Farm or 
Raised Stock, 8,000 acres. 20 hours from 
New York. Almeda, S. C 
Information, 
Cc. R. MYERS 
Hotel Breakers Atlantic City, N. J. 





In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 





W YORK CITY Peet. 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FI 
We Cater to the Particular Smoker 


Atiraci Wild | Ducks 


r and that big plump Wild Rice, 

E the favorite duck Avoid 

= disappointment by — for fall 

oe . Write for prices. 

. YDE B. TERRELL 
Dept. ft ONS CeNneew. wis. 
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Burlington Hotel 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


380 ROOMS 
$2.50 to $4.00 European 
$5.00 to $7.00 American 


Out of business district, only five 
minutes walk to White House, 
Theatres and Stores. 


HOMELIKE CLEAN SAFE 


COLD SPRING CAMPS 


Forest and Averill Lakes 


ONLY MAINE CAMPS IN VERMONT 
TWENTIETH SEASON 


CATCH THEM WITH A FLY 
Trout and Salmon 
August and all September 
Partridge in October 
Trout, Salmon, Lakers, Aureolas, Bass, 
Pickerel, Boating, Bathing, Tramping 
Five lakes, miles of streams and trails. Main camp, 
twelve cabins. Open fires. A table we are proud of. 
Good old guides if desired. Famous mineral springs. 
Accessible to Boston and New York by rail or motor. 
Reliable references near you. 75 miles from White 
Mountains, 20 miles from Colebrook, N. H. No 
mosquitoes; no black flies and no hay fever. Garage. 
Open to October 15. 
H. A. QUIMBY, Mgr., Averill, Vt. 


LET’S STRIKE FOR 
The Graham At Prattsville, and 


where’ chickens 
vegetables are 

right on the farm, and cooked under the direc- 

tion of a former New York hotel-club chef. 


Fishing, Mountain Climbing, Golf, Tennis 
Charles I, Morey, 
The Graham, Prattsville, Greene Co., N. Y. 
“IT’S IN THE CATSKILLS” 


Long Lake, N. Y., Adirondacks 


Why go to Maine or Canada when I can 
zou good hunting and fishing 800 miles tom 
City? Lake, Rainbow and Brook Trout, 
Pickerel and Muskalonge, May ist to 
Deer, Oct. 1st to Nov. 15. Guides 
$28.00 per week and up. All in- 





Bass, 
Aug. 31st. 
on application. 


quiries cheerfully answe 


wered. 
FRANK PLUMLEY’S CAMP 





Trout! Salmon! Salmon! Trout! 


At Deerfoot Camps on Lake Gnawa, Maine. 
You camp alongside one of the most beauti- 
ful lakes in America and within six miles 
there are filled with trout and salmon 


14 MORE LAKES 


Write te Mr. Bedfish for a booklet on 
Deerfoot Camps, Onawa, Maine. 












EUSTIS, Lake Co., Florida 


First and Third National prizes for big mouth black 
bass just awarded to people fishing in the Lakes of 


One of the most beautiful spots in Florida. 
They are always 
. To fishermen, 


Eustis. 
Very prominent sportsmen come here. 


is a “sure enough’’ devilish spot. You need your best 
gun out there. If the longing for a good fish or hunt 
is in your bones, write me, I'll tell you about it, and 
send you a book. 

Cc. W. WILLIAMS, EUSTIS, FLA. 


Keith’s $2.50 Offer 


Bis plun books, showing 100 
j iesigns of artistic bunga- 
ll ows, a a, or 2-story 
» BtUuccO aD 
eek floor plans 
a and 8 month 
} mtion to Keith’s Mag 
we Bazine. all for $2.50. 

or over 20 years an au 

Keith’s Magazine gisaning, Collin one tnee. 
rating bomes—-Z5e a copy on newsstands. th its help 
and Keith’s Plans a can wad — = =. « — 
fortable and satisfactory with 
Set of 8 ples Books (260 plans) and Keith's. for for "2 
months—$4.50 


Keith Septem, 155 Abbay Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn 
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as he reared up and snorted and 
champed his teeth I let drive right into 
his open mouth. The bullet passed 
through the brain and out between his 
ears and he went over backwards as 
though he had been hit in the head with 
a sledge hammer. He lay with his feet 
stuck straight up in the air for a few 
moments trembling and then rolled over 
on his side, dead. 


HE whole racket had only lasted 

about two hours, but it seemed 

to me that I had been up the tree 
for two days, and I made up my mind 
that the next bear that put me up a 
tree would have to go some; but I took 
good care to look after my cartridges 
after that. 

I had quite a job dressing him and 
straightening him around, but I got 
it done after awhile and Trailor and 
I started for the horses. I had had 
enough hunting for one day and really 
did not care whether I saw any more 
game or not. Riley was there with the 
horses when I got back and was a lit- 
tle bit out of patience and wanted to 
know what had kept me so long, but 
when I told him the reason he seemed 
to understand. I told him I didn’t 
want him to wound any more deer for 
Ranger to catch either, for if I had 
had Ranger the two dogs might have 
kept the gtizzly so busy that I would 
have had time to fix my gun. 

It was so late now that we only 
had time to get the four bucks in before 
dark, and the next day we had a big 
job packing in the two bears. 


CARRIER FOR 
ARTIFICIAL BAITS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 403) 


of a width corresponding to the cover 
to bottom dimension of the bag, four 
strips corresponding in length to the 
inside length of the bag, and four strips 
corresponding to the inside width of 
the bag. These strips were cut, in the 
manner of egg crate partitions, with a 
series of cross cuts, each cut being 
as wide as the thickness of the strip 
and going to the mid line of the strip, 
there being four cuts on each one of 
the longer strips and four cuts on each 
one of the shorter strips. Be sure and 
have the strips wide enough to com- 
pletely fill the depth of the bag from 
cover to bottom, otherwise there will be 
trouble. These strips were interlocked 
within the bag, forming a series of re- 
ceptacles 1 2-5x 2 1-5 inches by 4 3-4 
inches in depth, each suitable for the 
reception of an average-sized casting 
bait resting on end. One or more larger 
receptacles can be made by cutting one 
or two of the strips completely across 
at one of the cross cut points. The fit- 
ting must be careful and strips of thin 
tin or sheet aluminum will make a more 
durable and satisfactory job. 

This outfit can be conveniently slung 
under the arm and will easily pro- 
vide a sufficient variety of baits for a 
day’s fishing. 

HARRY REYNOLDS, Conn. 
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HAWK AND 
WOODCOCK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 401) 


sportsman who laid claim to be well 
read in natural history. I described 
this particular hawk very true to shape 
at the time, and he said it was a falcon 
and begged me not to shoot it if I saw 
it again, as he said he thought they 
were extinct in Ireland. 

I was under the impression that fal- 
cons and hawks are more or less the 
same family. However, I give you my 
experience just as it happened. This 
bird’s systematic hunting actions were 
so thorough and so rare that it was 
most interesting. In fact I was, as I 
said before, brought up there as a boy, 
in the same district, but never saw a 
hawk so large or a hawk hunting in the 
same manner before. 

TIMOTHY MurpPHy, New York. 


EFERRING to the question whether 
hawks eat woodcock, permit me to 
quote from my journal an instance 

where, to my mind, a hawk was de- 
liberately and intentionally hunting that 
species. This observation was made 
on August 7,-1920, in Suffolk County, 
WY. 

A favorite place for woodcock is 
about puddles that often form in a 
wheel-rut in a familiar wood road. 
One can generally find woodcock bor- 
ings here in the mud at a puddle’s 
edge. 

In the latter part of the afternoon. 
(about 4:45 Standard time) I found 
a woodcock there, sitting motionless 
facing a puddle and the road beyond, 
its long bill slanting down across its 
breast. 

About three minutes by the watch 
I observed it. Then a shadow dropped 
down, and a flutter resolved itself 
into a medium-sized bird hawk (Accipi- 
ter) which had missed, turning up- 
ward with dark-barred tail broadly 
spread, to disappear in the arching 
branches and foliage above; and the 
twitter of the woodcock slanting up 
and away through the trees in a direc- 
tion opposite to that it had been facing. 
The woodcock’s twitter was less shrill 
and loud than often, but more rapid 
and sustained, contrasting in quality 
with that sound ordinarily, something 
as the whirr of a rattlesnake with the 
chirping of grasshoppers or crickets: 

I did not glimpse the woodcock from 
the moment it was attacked; it must 
have been very quick. I thought the 


hawk might have alighted nearby after 
its miss, but could not find that it 
had done so. 

J. T. NicHoLs, New York. 
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Answer the Call 


the Moose 


In New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia 


Mighty antlers, shaggy skins — 
trophies around which will cluster 
pulse-quickening memories of future 
years—are now roaming the Cana- 
dian woods only a few hours away. 


Others Get Them 
—Why Not You? 


Long happy days packed cram-full of 
red blooded enjoyment—out of doors 
in a forest wilderness with canoe,. 
gun, and camera — and you come ' 
back rejuvenated. 


—# It’s Worth While—Try It 


A letter to A. O. SEYMOUR, 
General Tourist Agent, Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Montreal 
will bring you full information. 
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A NEWFOUNDLAND 
CARIBOU HUNT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 394) 







dories. It was a doubtful pleasure as 
the cinders blew back into our eyes and 
sifted into our clothing, but it seemed 
better than sitting in the stuffy cars. 


N reaching Grand Lake it did not 

take very much time for us to 

change into our old clothes and 
to leave what we did not want to take 
into camp at the hotel. Then we got 
into our dories and were off. Down the 
lake we rowed, until we reached a point 
about seven miles from town, and here 
made our first night’s camp. This gave 
us a chance to look over our other 
guides, whom we had only just met be- 
fore setting out. I have mentioned 
Maxim Young already, and in addition 
we had two brothers, William and John 
Burchell, and another man named Pan- 
cho, whose last name we never did 
learn. They were all typical fishermen 
and followed their trade except when 
the shooting season was open, when 
they took t/ guiding for a change. We 
found ther: very willing, for they would 
do everything we asked them, but we 
soon found out that as guides went 
they knew little about making com- 
fortabie camps and less about hunting. 
But put them down on the “Barrens” 
in an impenetrable fog and far from 
camp and they could take the right 
line with little trouble; it really was 
weird the way they seemed to feel 
the direction. 

We were storm bound the next day, 
as the wind had come up with great 
force and the lake was far too rough 
to travel on, loaded down as_ our 
dories were. In spite of the rough 
water, however, we saw our first cari- 
bou swimming across the lake. It was 
a lone cow and far from shore when 
we first saw her, but on she came, 
breasting the waves as if they were 
no trouble, and finally landed not far 
from us. She stood there a moment 
looking about, then trotted up the cob- 















































WHERE THE BULL MoosEJFEEDS || NORTHERN ONTARIO 


you will find Curley Lidkey and the Wabi-Kon Camp 

party he is guiding. He takes you Lake Timagami 

where the game is most plentiful— Ontario, Canada 
in 


knows the grounds the wa: moose 
: with gountry—A real North Woods Camp with 
the heart of four million acres of 
“forest 1802 lakes, Wonderful fishing. ew 
Boats, Canoes and Launches, Bathing, Tramping. 
night from Toronto. Excellent table. Write for fone 
MISS E. ORR, Timagami P. O., Northern Ont., Canada. 


knows the call of another moose, 


Cc. W, LIDKEY, 
Box 1999, North Bay, Ontario, Canada 
———, oe the bene of every Sportsman.” 


Dr. Winfrey’s Camp Chief U. S. Game Warden. 


Ideal quiet spot on a beautiful Island of Lak« ACKERMAN’S 
St. Francis (St. Lawrence River) 60 miles from SPORTSMEN’S GUIDE 
Montreal. Good fishing, boating, bathing. _In- 1921 Edition—Sixth Annual—230 pages—tells you 
dian guides. Good duck shooting in the Fall where to fish hunt. Who 
a ae a and board $18.00 per 
we rite early. . 
game seasons are open. Your dealer or by mail. 
50 cen MORRIS ACKERMAN, M ™ 
DR. WINFREY; = awe 
1475 Papineau Ave. Montreal, P. Q. 


Have a Summer Home with Bath and all other 
conveniences on a private island in the St. Law- 
rence River, right in the fishing district. Have AD IRON D ACK 
rowboats and motor boat accommodations. Have Fisherman, hun 7 er pleagure-secker, we are 
three spare rooms, could accommodate gentlemen ready for you at Sunset Inn, on the largest 
with board. blake time on the summer, in the Mountains. oun = abounds and nature 
with bo ake reservations early to secure ac- reigns supreme. fireplace; lounging 
ions. Full particulars given in answer. room and all hestoenmean Write fer particulars. 
References exchanged. BEEBE & ASHTON 






bly beach and into the woods, where Address “St, Lawrence,” Cranberry Lake New York 
we lost sight of her. Someone sug- Care Forest and Stream, 9 East 40th 8St., ies ereeiriaaiciammeeten 

gested a swim, and as this sounded | _______New York City 

like a good scheme to all of us, we| Are you —y a Hunting, (Fishing, or RIVERSIDE RANCH 
dashed down from camp and jumped in. | Exeursion Trip this Summer or Fall? CECIL J. HUNTINGTON 
Never have I felt such water. It was|We have mountain sheep, goat, moose, deer, Cody, Wyoming ° 

like ice, but after getting out, the re- on ee hon ei Pee ake Fine Trout Fishing on Ranch. Tenomaens 
action was wonderful and more than | second to none in the West. Moderate rates. Park, Jackson’s Hole, Bridget Lake, and Two 


Ocean Pass by pack train. Big Game Hunt- 
Write for our pamphlet. References on request. ing and Big Heads our specialty, 


H. M. MUSTARD & SONS 
Guides and Outfitters 


Box 876 Mountain Park, Alberta, Canada 
= S oO Vv 
CARIBOU DISTRICT OF B. C.|| ~ WONDERFUL WYOMING. 


Moose, Caribou, Grizzly, Moutain Goat, Big om. 
finest ‘trout fishing. This territory wild and virgin, a 


ieee mais hte CoP tn arenang soe te || HUNTING —— FISHING 
Request Illustrated Booklet 


fall parties, best of guides and outfits. If interested 
write me and I will send you some photos and tell 
COMMISSIONER IMMIGRATION 
Capitol Building Cheyenne, Wyoming 


made up for the first awful moments. 

The next day the wind had shifted 
so rigging up some rubber sheets and 
a tent fly into makeshift sails, we 
raced off down the lake to the “Nar- 
rows,” eighteen miles away, where we 
made camp. The lake pinched together 
at this point, leaving quite a narrow 
strip of water, and we were told it 
was a favorite crossing place for the 
caribou who, during the mating season, 
wander about continually from one 
place to another. 

Not far from camp we made a cache 
of some extra supplies, and then mak- 
ing up our packs we started up the 


you all about it. 
Reference, C. P. R. Gen’l. Tourist Agent, Montreal. 


E. S. KNIGHT ASHCROFT, .C 


NEWFOUNDLAND 3 rect oie crrine sna 


The country traversed by the System of the Newfoundland Government Railway Commission 
exceedin: y rich in all Kinds of Fish and Game, ah cag Oe onde ot Ger ee an 
famous for their Salmon and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans wie bave been fishing 
and hurting in Newfoundland say there is no other country im the werld im which se goed 

ne hen, on can be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, togei@er 
trail which zig-zagged through the ane - o- a <a oven ty we rg - "7 

trees, climbing higher and higher until | Yewfoundland Government Railway Commission St. John’s, NewSoundiand 
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a as suddenly we left their shelter and were 

ick lift and a good shot are sAM on the edge of the great “Barrens,” 

A quick = . bl ina ( i which stretched for miles to the north, 
always possible t : 7 oA, : east and south of us. We stood look- 


ail ey yh ing about, and then not more than a 

i S&C vs ez - quarter of a mile from us we saw 
OWT. ountry } Ruins eae M4 two bulls, or stags, as they were locally 

Waly Vesa called, walking about, feeding on the 

Leather Coat wom lh (4d. moss and grass and occasionally look- 

3 S| af <3 | ing over the open country on the watch 

Every true sportsman values un- eam WYN for danger. We drew lots to see who 
restricted action—and, while he likes 3 : a ¥ should go after the largest bull, and 
to keep warm, hates to be “bundled up.” r. if ‘i as I came out second I had a chance 
That’s where Town & Country Leather ll le to go along and see the fun of the 


Coats are ahead of the game. ’ Ww 
The soft leather lining and sleeves, in i We " first hunt. For a short distance we 


combination with the flexible plaited AX as (' were sheltered by a group of junipers 

back, permit absolute freedom of action Ki AW and could walk along upright, being 

and keep you comfortably warm on the ee \ 7 only mindful of keeping quiet. After 

coldest of days. one s — — \@ SEA: we lost the protection of the trees we 

ness, eee Nek ae lesen it wae BAS took to our hands and knees, keeping 

“eo Giaaenk ena cold- ae | behind some friendly bush for shelter, 

Sete aukeiane you can’t beat *em. with an occasional crawl from bush to 
Ask the best dealer in your town to show you bush, flat = the ground. ad 

a“ a : After quite a stalk we were within 

The Universal Garment for Pe & aa one hundred and fifty yards of the two 

Out o’doors + = : ee - ~ _ ov “~ bo 

: j apatix argest bull crashed to the ground. His 

Style Book G-38 mailed on — oF horns were in the velvet, as we had 

Sequect. a feared they would be, as it was only 

ss ama ie ! the first of September, but as they were 

GUITERMAN BROS. i rm A) heavy and had twenty-nine points they 

SAINT PAUL, U. S. A. Seon ‘if WiKi made a fine trophy. While some of 

Originators and manufacturers of wind-proof ae SRE row WA the party made camp the others cut 

and cold-resisting clothing. : CAN up the caribou and hung up the meat 

: we SN ANY and scalp, so that we were soon ready 

for supper, which tasted good after 

our long walk up from the lake, though 


BIG SEASON AHEAD i not cooked any too well. In fact, from 


this time on we helped with all the 


Send Your Name cooking as the guides preferred every- 


thing boiled, which soon grew tiresome. 
UT-of-doors NOW v7 I ‘ 
Ae gs e t had been a fine day, and owing 


e 
: . to the clear air we had very distant 
ee dene an views over the “Barrens,” which were 
Icn) capacity different from anything we had seen. 
Therm - a - Jug. 
Keeps liquids or For 


) AY after day we went out as early 
solids hot or as we could get away from camp. 
oat? Compete, One day one of the party would 

easly carried. You have wanted just such a return with a good head, and possibly 


container for a long time. A container that the next day another was fortunate, 


ee ee How to Grade Furs —Trap- but for an entire week I hunted before 
Add Therm-a-Jug to " per’s Guide; Game Laws; and : 
your fishing or hunting Supply Catalog. Let Funsten save | I even saw a stag worth shooting. One 
you money on baits, traps, esmok- U; i : . . 
Rit—o00 | yeur Sealer ers, stretchers, ete.— big Hy i morning I left camp at five-thirty with 
Tceeadier tn. ceeke “Write tonay and si o Maxim and walked up and down hills, 
write us, and please a tee one: LP URsé through and around swamps and smal] 


include his name an¢ 3 rts and Shippi ; s juni 
address. Send also for eee iis groves of junipers. For three hours 


Therm-a-Jug literature acl — ae oe H we kept steadily on, and then sat down 
Therm-a-Jug Co. fe s20 Panaten tae ees for a breathing spell to smoke. Soon 


Weber Chy tows a through our glasses we made out an 

DEALERS: nisl Sa a EE ee OI eRe: Geol ones neni vere lant 

Send today for com- ~ . in color, on a mountain that appeared 

plete sales plan. JPR 2 Gallon Capacity bluish, owing to the atmosphere. We 

5 $2.00 got up and started after him, but had 

not gone more than twenty yards when 

a big stag appeared from around a 

oint of woods about two hundred yards 

F arrelly's Sporting aes us. It was open sdiaiae aa we 

Goods Store saw that there was no way that we 

: could get closer, so we decided it would 

CAMPING and WOODCRAFT 4 206 Jefferson Avenue be eae to shoot from where we 

(2Vols.) Vol t-Campine:Vel. Ii —Wooderaft. BA : Detroit, Mich. stood, partly sheltered by an old 
May be bought seperately or in sets. Now re- Mia e4 dt | weather-beaten tree. 

duced to $2 each, $4 per set. Postpaid in U.S. ; Hy | 3 The Hotter The Weather I was in the act of raising my rifle 

- cana AND STREAM (Beck Dept.) Lf “ae g The Cooler The Water | | t© Shoot when he lay down, much to our 

Suc ta dae, oes a surprise, with his head away from 

| “.IUVH i Es | ys It was easy then to approach as 

WE CAN PROCURE FOR YOU ANY BOOK PUBLISHED ON OUTDOOR SUBJECTS. near as we wanted to, so when about 

WRITE FOREST AND STREAM, BOOK DEPT., 9 EAST 40TH ST., NEW YORK CITY seventy-five yards off Maxim shouted 
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IN THE BIG CITIES, ALONG BLAZED TRAILS AND IN THE SMALL VILLAGES YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT | 
IF PRINTED HERE WILL REACH THOUSANDS OF SPORTSMEN 


Among these thousands are a great many that can use and that will pay money fer the sporting equipment that you ne longer seed. 


Guns, rifles, canees, boats, dogs, reels, fieRing rods—ali kinds of old hamting and fishing equipment—can be seld er exchanged hesn 
Write out a brief description of your jom—send it with a remittance of tem cents per word (initials and numbers evust as a 


word). We accept stamps, coin, money orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed with order. 


The Market Place, Forest and Stream Magazine, 9 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 










LIVE STOCK 
1921 SILVER FOX PUPS FROM PEDI- 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


consti lta titel tas scales aise aaa 

CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE; 27c; 
half-dollar size, 53c; eagle cent and catalogue, 
10c. Norman Schultz, Box 146, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, AND 
German 5 pf., 80c.; Italy 20c., and catalog, 10c. 
Homer Shultz, King City, Missouri. 


BINOCULARS 


secant tai acacia 

BINOCULAR S—LEMAIRE; WORLD'S 
standard; 8x to 12x _ including wonderful con- 
vertible 8-10-12x. Largest assortment field 
glasses, binoculars, telescopes. List F9, Du- 
Maurier Co., Elmira, New York. 


FIELD GLASSES, BINOCULARS, $4 AND 
up. Sent on approval. List free. E. A. War- 
ring, Parkersburg, Iowa. 



















livery. Prices right. Write us your wants. 
Wausaukee Silver Fox Ranch, Athelstane, Wis- 
consin. 


BLACK AND SCENTLESS SKUNKS FOR 
sale. Choice Northern. Clarence Orser, Col- 
gate, North Dakota. 


CALL DUCKS, MALARDS, DECOYS, 
varieties ducks, geese, guineas, chickens, : ban- 
tams, Best display waterfowl; best general dis- 
play, Wisconsin State Fair. Lee Kyburz, Lake 
Beulah, Wisconsin. 


DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE BRED WILD 
mallard, $5 pair; eggs, $2.50, 12; black mallard, 
$15 pair, eggs, $6, 12; —— callers $10 pair, 
eggs, $5, 12 Duck book, 25c. . Breman Co., 
Danville, Illinois, 









WALTON PUTS A WHOLE LOT 
OF MEANING INTO HIS 
VERY FEW WORDS 


“Kindly stop my ad; am entirely sold out. 
I find you are a good advertising medium. 
“C. G. Walton, 
“Boulder, Colorado.’* 
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GUNS AND AMMUNITION (Continued) 













BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 7-—-—eeroooee FERRETS FOR SALE—LARGE OR SMALL, 
FOR SALE—STEVENS 22 CALIBER MOD- either sex; rat and rabbit ferrets a specialty. 
AGENTS WANTED—LADIES SILK HOSE, | ¢] No. 10, brand new, $20. Herman Jaquith, . A. Peck, New London, Ohio. 









German razors, barber shears. sample 60c. Oak | Rumney, New Hampshire. 
Jobbing Co., 23 Pleasant Ave., Binghamton, FLEMISH AND NEW ZEALANDS, EXHI- 
New York. FORTY BARGAINS—REISING AUTOMATIC} bition and utility stock, breeders and young, 
pistols, revolvers, rifles, shotguns. Write your] prices lowest. Walter Gearhart, Kokomo, Ind. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY/ wants. Ole Rodberg, Hanlontown, Iowa. 
owner bard epld initials for bis atta. You hte) o_O ee ee FOR SALE—CANADA WILD GEESE—A 


$1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write MILITARY RIFLES REMODELED—/| limited number for fall delivery at $7.50 each. 
for particulars geo —— Mon-| Springfields a specialty. Workmanship unex-| Albert N. Froom, Olathe, Colorado. 
ogram Co., Dept. 34 it Orange, N. J. lied. All Borders, Fullerton, K ky. 

= ee FOR SALE—NUMBER OF RED FOXES AT 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- NEW HAMILTON .22 RIFLES for $3.75; | $20 each. E. H. Hodgins, Kincardine, Ontario, 
trng for newspapers, magazines. Experience un-| postpaid. Sportsmen’s supplies and traps. Prices Canada. 





















































ht. Dale Whitney, T Washi 
gg a LA peal alla ted, (en Resmi Mbchasto. Dimi. ne OB 
NEW WINCHESTER 1892 32-20 REPEATER, | Stady Fur Farm, Springfield, Minnesota. 








STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE with case, $26. Everett Moore, Denton, Arkan- WILD MALLARD CALLERS—MY LIVE 


wanted for publication. Submit manuscript o1 i 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, Missouri Sag ees‘ Wild “mallard callers, shipped in a handy carry- 
OLD-TIME AND MODERN FIREARM» | i™% ¢2s¢ ae collars o fastening, ready for 
WANTED—MIDDLE AGED PERSON TO| sought, sold and exchanged. Kentucky fiintlock | (3, 3° "$3.00 in y were cane 1 ce in 
spend winter at St. Marks Light Station to teach | rifles, old-time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords,| Givd- RB. Terrell Dept #216 = a wie 
four small children; man that likes to hunt pre-| powder horns, etc. Lists free. Stephen Van y : ’ . » Oshko is. 
ferred. J. Y. Gresham, St. Marks, Florida. Rensselaer, 878 Madison Ave., New York City. MISC EOUS 


WISH TO HEAR FROM PARTIES INTER-| pAaRKER TWEVLE GAUGE, 28-INOH, 7 1-16 
ested in prospecting syndicate. A. S. Daven-| pounds, 8% inch drop, 14% inch stock, right dex’ ee ‘ent ae i ae 
port, Norman, Ontario, Canada. improved cylinder, left full choke; good con- Catalogues free. Frampton 37. Fonthill Rd.. 
dition, $45. James Watson, Box 119, Leaming- London, England. 2 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION ton, Ontario, Canada. 
ATTRACT WILD DUCKS WITH WILD 


10-GAUGE SHELLS, LOADED “ARROW,”| SALE—.30 Luger, HOLSTER, FINE CON- 
90¢ box, $89.95, thousand (4-1%4); empty “Ar-| dition, $60; 1894 Winchester .30-56, fine, $30. endl dak comand eaten ieee 
av oon snares (sere SP sritinate Ameri- | Lee Carter, Brooks, Maine. ing. Write for prices. Clyde B. Terrell, Dept. 
can munition Co., ‘ar inois, ee : 
SELL OR TRADE—WINCHESTER, SINGLE | / 217, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


BROWNIE .22 SEMI-AUTOMATIC PISTOL, | 32-20 Octagon, $15; typewriter, $25; both A-1 e 
never shot, costs $10.50, take $6; new Spanish | condition. Roy Vail, Warwick, New York. wor 5; — ang en lang Sao 


.25 automatic, $8.50; pair new powerful field 
glasses, case, strap, $14; worth double. C. Mow-| SELLING—FEW .45 AUTOMATIC PISTOLS, | ff{,,2°°°™"% $80. Ralph G. Ring, Bangor 


rey, Elmira, New York. oom condition, = -50; ‘— ae “ 
colt army revolvers, $14.25; complete line o FOR SALE—DELUXE ADDING [, 
BULLETS—SOFT-POINT SPITZER, .250-| gunsmiths supplies. everything for the shooter.| Tyer Johnson 22 cal. revolver, one Remin 
3000, .25 Remington, $2.25 per 100, postpaid. | Sportsman’s Service-Station, Tenafly, New Jer-| 99 cal. repeating rifle, one violin and H - 
.250-8000 empties, reloaded full charge, $4.25] S¢Y- accordion. David R. Graber, Sterling, Ohio. 


per 100. Byron E. Cottrell, Harrison Valley, 
Pennsylvania. THE WORDL’S BEST: LUGER 30-CAL, PIS- FOR SALE—TWO RARE NEWLY MOUNT- 
tols, $45; Mauser .80-Cal. pistols, wooden holster | ed big horn Rocky Mountain sheep heads. Ab 
COLT 8, A. .45, 734-INCH, CIRCASSIAN | stocks, $45; Mauser a rifles, .30-"06 U. S.]| solutely perfect in every way. References, Ed 
checked grips, partridge type sights, inside per-| Gov’t, $60. Pacific Sales, Ltd., Moscow, Idaho. | win Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 
fect, ee | good, $25. Model °10 Stevens .22 
target pi — condition, special walnut WANTED—GOOD GRADE TRAP GUN, FOR SALE—TWO EXTRA LARGE 
grips to fit d, checked, blueing slightly | will exchange new Remington automatic 12-gauge | perfect, newly mounted winter killed moose heads 
marred, $16; 25-power telescope, French make, | perfect condition. Ben T. Taylor, New Albany,]| of great beauty. Moderate prices. References. 
fair condition, $12. O. B. Emshwiller, 3230] Mississippi. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


4th St., S. E., Minneapolis, Minnesota. ——oOo 
WE BUY—SELL—STANDARD MAKE GREY MALLARD DECOYS FOR SALE, $5 
FOR SALE—250-3000 SAVAGE LEVER AC-| gums, rifles, pistols, fishing tackle, tools, etc.| pair. Alice Crow, Camden, Michigan. 


tion rifle, first class in and out; first money or- H. B. Nissly, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
der for $40 gets same. Byron Patterson, Con- HOW TO MAKE YOUR BOAT LEAKPROOF. 
nellsville, Pa. R. F. D. No. 2. WINCHESTER 20-GAUGE PUMP, SLIGHT-| Send for booklet. L. W. Ferdinand & Co., 152 


ly used, $50. Dr. Elliott, Fox Lake, Wisconsin. | Kneeland St., Boston, Massachusetts. 
FOR SALE—NEW ITHACA SINGLE TRAP 


gun; $80. E. L. Brokaw, Walnut, Illinois. FOR SALE—FOR MOUNTING — MOOSE, TRON GRASP CEMENT, GREATEST CE- 
—— es | clk. Rocky Mountain sheep and mule, deer heads, | Ment made; patches gum boots, shoes, inner 

FOR SALE — REMINGTON AUTOMATIC} sets of horns, scalps to mount the horns you| tubes, all canvas articles, etc, permanently. 
shotgun, like new, $55; 8A folding Brownie cam-| now have. Boxed, baled or crated to go cheap-| Stands water and heat. $1.00 per can. Agents 
era, case and outfit 834x5%4 size pictures. new,| ly by express anywhere in U. S. A. under special wanted. Fred Crawford, Everett, Pa. Distrib- 
$12.00. Raymond Foss, Rochester, New Hamp- | government yom guaranteeing delivery. Ed-| utor_for Pennsylvania. 
shire. win Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. (Continued om page 430) 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


BACK TO NATURE 


Send oo om Cais List 


PAID-CNM=—Po, 
BRRNSaaRNSsSses 


ign 
Army 0. D “Shirts, New.. 
Army Gun Holsters 
New 9 x 9 Navy Tent, complete 
Palen, FW Carryin 
e 


Meney Cheertutly Refunded. 
CHARLES B. EASOP 
235 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn 


sususesressas 





MAINE ARCHED INNER - - SOLE 


that flatfooted feeling so as to 
make your Hunting Rubbers and Moccasins 
feel the same as your everyday shoes. Every 
hunter should wear them on long tramps. 

Very best leather with all-wool felt back. 
Between felt and leather is an adjustable 
steel arch. Price $1.00 postpaid. Send for 
new 1921 catalog showing our complete 
line of Hunting Shoes. 


L, L. BEAN, Mfr. 


Takes awa 


Freeport, Maine 


High School Course 
in 2 Years Rea complete 


this simplified Hi 
Meets all ony ge ado home . 
D Feetens requltem thirty-six other racticall 


in our Free Bulletin, . for it tTopAY 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-6I35 Drexel Ave. & S8th St. 


Subscribe now 
to Forest & Stream 
$3.00 a year 


CHICAGO 


Saves time—clears your desk. Sorts, 
classifies and distributes your cor- 
respondence, papers, memos, etc. 
Occupies much less space than wire 
baskets. No moreshuffling through 
piles of papers many times daily. 
A Steel Sectional Device 
Each compartment a separate sec- 
tion. Any number of compartments 
for flat or vertical filing can be 
added asrequired. Width of each 
compartment is adjustable, one to 
ten inches. Indexed front and back. 
Green, oak or mahogany finish. 
Hu rite Sor free, instructive, illustrated folder, 
“How te Get Greater Desk Efficiency.” 


ep Gould | ones St. "i ous. 
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fter doses, 
At dveasion or by mail, fifty cents 


The Dent Medicine Company 
Newburgh, New York Toronto, Canada 
A practical treatise on dogs and their treatment 2 


English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 
FOR SALE 


Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 


Winner of all-American 
Endurance Race. Litter 
brother to Champion Mary 
Montrose. Peerless on the 
bench and in the field. Dogs 
trained and handled. Set- 
ter, pointers and Walker 
hounds flor sale. 20,000- 
POHIC 38976 acre game preserve 


The Lion ef His Tribe 
at Stud A Winner—A EDWARD D. GARR 
Producer Fee $40.00 Lagrange, Kentucky 


TheBlueGrassFarmKennelsof Berry,Ky. 


offer for sale Setters and Pipers 

Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf an 

Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 

Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 

Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, 

also Airedale Terriers. All dogs 

shipped on trial, rchaser alone 

to judge the quality; satisfaction 

aranteed or money refunded. Eighty-four page, 

fighly illustrated, instructive, and interesting 
catalogue for ten cents in coin. 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Author 


i H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dog Medicines] 118 West 31st Street, New York 


Raise Silver Foxes 
y to raise. Larger fits = 

than any other live stock rais- | 

ing. Stands strictest investiga- 

tion. Recommended by Gov- 

ernment. 4 different plans. | 

One will suit you. Complete | 

description . Send today. 


Cc. T. DRYZ, Box 1033, EAGLE RIVER, WIS. 


SILVER FOX 


E BUY ALL YOU CAN RAISE 
ve $1for book of secrets for raising silver fox, and blue print 


o! ° 
21-3 Wao St, &RDUFFUS, SILVER FOX STORE New vorx.ny. 


| which turned to rain. 


SEPTEMBER, 1921 


and the stag leaped to his feet and 
stood broadside to me, trying to lo- 
cate the source of such an unearthly 
noise. Before he found out what had 
disturbed him, a 30-40 tumbled him 
over and he was dead after one or 
two convulsive jerks. He had quite 
a good head, which I was glad to get, 
but there was something about the 
whole performance that did not ring 
of good sport, and I have never valued 
that caribou as I have others that were 
shot after a hard stalk. 

The “Barrens” were very wet when 
we were in Newfoundland. We were 
wet all day long as the moss covered 
everything and held the moisture. Often 
we would walk into boggy places with- 
out any idea of their being there at 
all and get soaked. It was difficult 
to pick dry camps, and when a good 
one was found the fogs would usually 
come down upon us and saturate every- 
thing we possessed. The “Barrens” 
where we hunted comprised great 
stretches of rolling country, with an 
occasional small hill or mountain, as 
the guides called it, with ponds scat- 
tered here and there, some entirely open, 
others.surrounded with stunted fir or 
spruce trees. Here and there stood 
lone junipers, their tops bending to 
the northwest, mute testimonials of the 
strength of the prevailing winds, but 
they were safe guides for anyone lost 
in the fogs that sweep over the “Bar- 
rens” like a great wet sheet and wipe 
away any chance of seeing the way 
to camp. We had each shot a fairly 
good caribou, and as we did not care 
to shoot any more we worked our way 
back to the camp at the “Narrows” and 
packed up for the return trip. 


HE wind was favorable for sailing 
up the lake, so we started out, but 
we soon ran into cloudy weather, 

We sailed along 
drenched to the skin, but landed at last 

at our old camp, which the guides called 

Whetstone Point. The next morning 
we started early and reached Grand 
Lake about nine o’clock and pitched our 

tents close to the station. 

Our last evening in camp passed 
quickly as we were busy cleaning up, 
but when at last we crawled into our 
blankets we felt sorry that it was 
the end of our outing. As we dozed 
off we could hear far out on the waters 
of the lake the honking of geese and 
the wierd cry of a loon. 

The train came in at noon the next 
day and we were soon rattling along, 
but this time we rode in a compartment, 
instead of on a flat car, and reache? 
Port-au-Basques at nine o’clock in the 
evening. As the “Bruce” was waiting 
we went on board. 

On through the starlit night we 
steamed, while we sat thinking over 
the different things we had seen on 
this trip and planning other trips for 
future days. We had not seen the 
great fall migration of caribou when 
they come by thousands from the north 
to winter in the southern part of the 
island, but we had seen many and were 
well content with what we had brought 
back from this fascinating land of fogs. 
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ATREDALES 


FOR SALE—CHOICE REGISTERED MALE 
airedale puppies; none bred better. Harry Mar- 
shall, Ithaca Road, Richland Center, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—HIGH CLASS PEDIGREED 
airedale puppies. Price $20 and $25. E. 
Hollingsworth, Bicknell, Indiana. 


LIONHEART AIREDALES—THE STRAIN 

i i Testimonials from 87 States, Can- 
ada and Old Mexico prove them unequalled as 
-. for children, hunters and retrievers. 

rite for literature and sales list of pedigreed, 
champion bred puppies from trained parents. 
Lionheart Kennels, Anaconda, Mont. 


FORCED SALE OF PEDIGREED AIRE- 
dale female pups. Preparatory to moving into 
new quarters we are offering 25 two, three and 
four-months old female pups at $10 and $15. 
Have been priced up to $35. Lionheart Kennels, 
Anaconda, Montana. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY DOGS 


FOR SALE—A FEW CHOICE CHESA- 
peake Bay bitches; condition, breeding and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Goodspeed’s Chesapeake 
Kennels, Waverly, Iowa. 


tailed description on request. 
Chesapeake Kennels, Medford. Oregon. 


COCKER SPANIELS 


FOR SALE—SOLID BLACK COCKER; 
male; three years; eligible. House, auto broken. 
Guaranteed right. $75. H. W. Thompson, Put- 
nam, Connecticut. 


gent, refined and useful; pairs not a kin for sale. 
The Shomont, Monticello, Iowa. 


GUN DOGS 


BEAGLES, RABBIT, FOX, COON, SKUNK, 
cpossum, setters, pointers; broken and unbroken; 
on trial. Pet farm dogs, pups, pigeons, swine. 
Catalog, 10c stamps. Kiefers Garden Spot Ken- 
nels, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


COON, SKUNK AND OPOSSUM HOUNDS 
for sale; from three to five years of age. 
or female. Special bargains offered at this sea- 
Each trained hound is offered 
If you desire one or more, 
, Paris, Tennessee. 


COON, SKUNK, OPOSSUM, RABBIT AND 
fox hounds shipped on 10 days’ trial; satisfac- 


Mountain View Kennels, Willoughby, 
Route 2, McGregor ‘& Martin, Props. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPS, BEST OF SET- 
ter breeding; all papers furnished; now handling 
game; dogs and bitches, $50. Ollie E. Ornburn, 
Moberly, Missouri. 


matrons and driving dogs Enclose 10 cents for 
Norman Crawford, Downing, Missouri. 


FOR SALE—THOROUGBRED ENGLISH 
pointer puppies, bred from finest shooting stock: 
males $25, females $15. Papers. J. M. Drumm, 
Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. 


cores ei a 

FOR SALE—TWO % AIREDALE % COON 
hound pups, $6 each. Delbert Woodford, Philip- 
pi, West Virginia. 


"a usneer=seeiigtaeniasinaapesiiicaah eimai ities 
FOUR MALE POINTER PUPPIES, TEN 
weeks old, grandsons Champion Comanche Frank, 
sire; Lucile Cash, dam. $35 each; beauties. J. H 
Stonecypher, Westminster, South Carolina. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


In transactions between 
strangers, the purchase price 
in the form of a draft, money 
order or certified check pay- 
able to the seller should be de- 
posited with some disinter- 
ested third person or with 
this office with the understand- 
ing that it is not to be trans- 
ferred until the dog has been 
received and found to be sat- 
isfactory. 


GUN DOGS (Continued) 


MALE POINTER TRAINED ON QUAIL, $15. 
C. A. Montgomery, Memphis, Missouri. 


NO. 1—Registered Llewellen setter dog, 2 
years old, good looker, nice size, one full sea- 
son on grouse, one on quail; very stanch, backs 
nicely, nice retriever, $200. 

No, 2—Registered Llewellen setter dog, 2 
years old, two full seasons on quail and chicken, 
very wide, fast and snappy, wonderful bird 
finder; absolutely stanch, backs perfect, nice re- 
triever, $300. 

No. 3—Native setter dog, 2 years old, well 
bred but no papers, extra good grouse and quail 
dog; nice retriever, $150. 

No. 4—Registered pointer dog, 2 years old, 
very close, careful, slow hunter; wonderful nose, 
very stanch, backs perfect, nice retriever; good 
for quail and grouse; $200. 

No. 5—Registered pointer dog, 2% years old; 
very wide ranger, a crackerjack quail and 
chicken dog; stanch as a rock, backs perfect, nice 
retriever; $400. 

No, 6—Registered pointer bitch, 3 years old, 
om brood and shooting bitch, nice retriever; 
150. 

No, 7—Registered Llewellen setter bitch, 2 
years old, a fancy brood and shooting bitch, nice 
retriever; $250. 

No. 8—Registered pointer and setter puppies, 
2 to 4 months old, as well bred as live; either 
sex. $50 to $100 each. 

Forty other high-class, well bred, good looking 
shooting dogs and bitches, all fine retrievers; 
prices $200 to $500 each. No catalogue, every 
dog described seperately. 

Homer Sommerville, Amite, 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
hounds, English bloodhounds, Russian wolf 
hounds, American fox hounds, lion, cat, deer, 
wolf, coon and varmint dogs; fifty-page high- 
ly illustrated catalogue, 10c stamps. Rookwood 
Kennels, Lexington, Kentucky. 


PHIL’S SPEED BEN—SEATTLE PEGGY 
puppies for sale at $75. Futurities, whelped 
April 14, 1921, wormed, exceptionally smart, 
healthy youngsters; sure to please. Write for 
particulars. arence L. Ederer, Surry Road & 
Lafayette Ave., Melrose Park, Pennsylvania. 


RABBIT HOUNDS, COUNTRY RAISED— 
broken; fox hounds, coon, opossum, skunk, squir- 
rel dogs, setters. Circular 10c. Brown’s Ken- 
nels, York, Pennsylvania. 


SETTER PUPPIES, WELPED MAY 27, 
grouse stock; no training required; price $50. 
Correspondence invited. H. W. Wilson, Clarion, 
Clarion County, Pennsylvania. 


SETTERS, POINTERS, BEAGLES—GROWN 
stock and puppies; 10 beagles, 6 setters, 4 point- 
ers, at public stud; photos, 4 cents, stamps. Stan- 
ford Kennels, Bangall, New York. 


6 ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES, WHELPED 
April 27; full of Eugene M. Whitestone, Glad- 
stone and Caesar blood; nicely marked and 
healthy; enrolled; price, $50. W. M. Harmon, 
Batesville, Mississippi. 


Louisiana. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


THREE MONTHS OLD, LONG-EARED BLUE 
tick pups from fine strain of hunters; price $25; 
males $15, females $10. also 6 year old hound, 
trained on coon, cat and opossum; a dandy, $65. 
Barney Lee, Paradise, Arizona. 


33 years’ 
grouse and quail dogs; good references. 
Seidel, Danville, Pennsylvania. 


WANTED—POINTERS AND SETTERS TO 
train; also some nice setters for sale and rabbit 
hounds that do the work. Trial given. O. K. 
Kennels, Marydel, Maryland. 


WESTMINSTER KENNELS, TOWER HILL, 
Illinois, offers crackerjack rabbit hounds at $17.50 
each. Dogs just starting to: trail, $13; also first 
class coon, skunk, opossum, fox,, wolf, coyotte 
and partly trained hounds. Plenty of choice pup- 
pies; all broken dogs sold on ten days’ trial. 
Descriptive price list 10 cents, coin or stamps. 


HOUNDS 


Al RABBIT HOUND; GUARANTEED EX: 
tra good; forty-five. Come to North Boston. Aa 
dress Fred Meyer, Orchard Park, New York. 


BEAGLE—HIGH CLASS FEMALE, REGIS- 
tered A. K. C.; due in season July; swell hunter; 
write your offer; valued at $100. James Whalen, 
Whitehall, New York. 


COON. BRED HOUND PUPS; BORN FEB. 
12. Write. Raymond Fields, Falmouth, Ken- 
tucky. 


COON, SKUNK AND MINK HOUND PUP- 
pies; parents are the best obtainable; priced to 
sell. Dee Whorton, Wolsey, South Dakota. 


COON HOUNDS AND COMBINATION 
hunters. free trial allowed. Send for price list. 
The Southern Farm Coonhound Kennels, Selmer, 
Tennessee. 


FOR SALE—AIREDALE PUPS BY CHAM- 
pion Rex Persaltum ex Victoria Joy-Lo. 
Coons, Peoria, Illinois. Box 306. 


FOR SALE—COON AND OPOSSUM HOUND, 
skunk and rabbit hounds; thoroughly trained. 
Sent on trial. Frye’s Kennels, Henderson, Ten- 
nessee. 


FOR SALE—FEMALE FOX HOUND, $45. 
Black, white 2nd tan. Clarence Robillard, Mas- 
sena, New York. 


FOR SALE—OLD FASHIONED, 
eared fox hound; 6 years; black and white; fast, 
quick starter, good stayer; steady barker; price 
$50. Wm. Carter, Buckland, Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE—ONE MALE BEAGLE HOUND, 
thoroughly broke on rabbits; 4 years old. Elmer 
Denman, Mt. Carmel, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—TRAINED BEAGLES; BEAGLE 
pups. Harold Evans, Moores Hill, Indiana. 


HOUNDS! HOUNDS! ALL KINDS! BROK- 
; trial. Maple Kennels, Seven Valleys, Penn- 
sylvania. 


HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME; TRIAL GUAR- 
oes. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ken- 
tucky. 


OAK GROVE FARM KENNELS, 


pointers, setters, bull dogs, airedale terriers. 
Young, untrained stock and puppies of any breed. 


PURE GOODMAN FOX HOUND, BROKEN 
dogs, $50 to $100; pups $25 each; and every one 
must deliver the goods and please you; 15 days’ 
trial. King Goodman, 3229, at stud, at $25. 
J. H. Walkup, Stoutsville, Missouri. 


THOROUGHBRED COON HOUND BITCH, 
1% year old, black and tan, nicely started, $25. 
D. B. Gipple, Bentonville, Arkansas. 


(Continued on page 430) 
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Landing, New Jersey. 


hunter open for engagement this fall. 


vey 


Western ranch. Miner Wade, 121 


Rutland, Vermont. 


fer out-board motor or canvas folding boat. 
What you got? W. S. 
diana, 


WANTED—BEST LEONARD FLY RODS, 
William Wise, Berger Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

WANTED—VON HOFE SURF REEL, 















WANTED—TWO EXPERIENCED TAXI- 
dermists; good pay for good men; give experi- 
ence, age and photo of work if possible. _ 4. 

rook- 







Hofman, Taxidermist, 989 Gates Ave., 
lyn, New York. 

YOU CAN TAN YOUR OWN FURS AND 
skirs. You can make rugs and robes, lined or 
unlined, with mounted heads, open mouth finish. 
You will be successful at this money-making work 
from your first attempt. My formulas and com- 
plete instructions are only $3 postpaid, duty free. 
Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 



















PHOTO SUPPLIES 


KODAK 4A, CASE AND TRIPOD, LIKE 
new, bargain; write. B. L. Fredendall, 19 Sum- 
mit Ave., Albany, New York. 

MAIL US 20c WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and six velvet prints. Or send six 
negatives any size and 20c for six prints. Or 
send 40c for one 8 x 10 mounted enlargement. 
Prompt, perfect service. Roanoke Photo Finishing 
Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Virginia. 

ONE LARGE NEW CAMERA, 8x 10; NEW, 
never been used; Eastman; cost $125 four years 
ago. Has suit case to carry in, trays, rolls, etc. 
Dr. Bancroft, Merrillan. Wisconsin. 

































REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


HUNTING PROPERTY; 25 MILES OUT; 
North Shore hills. quail, rabbit, 35 acres, shack, 
camping outfit; $7,000. Hector Robichon, At- 
torney, Huntington, Long Island. 

SHOOT GEESE AND DUCKS ON CURRI- 
tuck Sound, N. C. Season opens Nov. 1st. Make 
your reservations ahead. Good accomodations. 
Prices reasonable. Address Lloyd Oneal, 
Gull, North Carolina 

















Sea 








Stock, selected American Walnut, 
complete, including steel butt-plate, 
pistol-grip cap and checkering....$37.00 


Furnishing and fitting No. 48 sight. 15.00 


Removing military rear sight, turning, 
polishing and reblueing barrel $5 to 8.00 


SS S§ hand checkered butt-plate.... 3.00 
Checkering bolt handle 













ING ACCESSORIES. 















SALE—SIX PAIRS NEW OIL SLICKER 
pants, yellow, $1.50 each. Alfred Hensel, May’s 


TAXIDERMIST AND EXPERIENCED 
Address 


Bettison. 1257 Hampshire, Oak Bay, Victoria, 
a. 


WANTED—POSITION AS COWBOY ON 
Granger, 


WANT TO SWAP—ABSOLUTELY NEW 
moving picture camera with 300 feet film. Pre- 


Resoner, Swayzee, In- 


300 


yards; rim, throw-off and drag. Reasonable 
price. L. Bancroft, 124 West 42nd St., New 
York City. 
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THREE 1 YEAR OLD ENGLISH BEAGL 
bitches; best hunting stock, $25 each; three- 
months old puppies $10 each. James Anderson, 
Blue Ridge, Georgia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DOG INSURANCE—THE METROPOLITAN 
Live Stock Insurance Co. now issues a policy 
covering death from any cause, anywhere. In- 
cludes theft and poisoning. Capital, $150,000. 
Address H. A. Uterman, Manager Kennel Dept., 
733 Jefferson Bldg., Peoria, Illinois. 

HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHL. 
magazine featuring the hound. Sample 16 cents, 
$1.50 per year. Address Desk F, Hounds anc 
Hunting, Decatur. [linois 

WISH TO GET IN TOUCH WITH MAN 
with plenty money who desires to establish pri- 
vate kennel; can lease or buy hundreds of acres 
of land cheap; plenty quail. Address John 
Mathis, Omaha, Georgia. 


POLICE DOGS 


BEAUTIFUL HIGH CLASS PEDIGREED 
police dog, male, seven months, wolf gray. A. 
Jensen, Route 2, Unionville, Michigan. 

CHOICE BRED POLICE DOGS FROM OUR 
imported stock; large type, any age _ desired. 
Stock registered in A. K. C. Rice & Rice Ken- 
nels, Spencer, Indiana. 

POLICE DOG FOR SALE—STUD SERVICE. 
puppies for sale. Laudolf von Bobritzschtal, 
A. K. C. 29521, is 4% years old, fully trained as 
police dog and has been in police service for 
two years. He is wolf grey, of strong build 
and stands twenty-seven inches. His pedigree 
shows Starkenburg-Beowulf blood throughout. 
He is an approved show and stud dog, also an 
excellent watch dog and companion. Price $600. 
For information apply Herman Engelke, Under- 
hill Kennels, Hudson, New York. 



































TRAINERS 


I THOROUGHLY TRAIN AND CONDITION 
bird dogs for fall shooting. Situation: island 
3% x 1% miles in beautiful Casco Bay; paradise 
for dogs and birds; cock and grouse shooting 
parties booked for October and November. Guide 
to U. S. Senator Hale. References. Only bird 
dogs boarded. E. N. Atherton, Long Island, 
Portland, Maine. 

I CAN TAKE A FEW DOGS TO THOR- 
oughly train on quail. Wonderful training 
grounds in northern Mississippi; many years’ 
experience. I produce _ results. Grady W. 
Smith, Love Station, Mississippi. 

LAND FOR GAME PRESERVE FOR SALE. 
8,659 acres well timbered for game protection, 
well watered for fish and fowl. Plenty of deer 
at present. Some fish. Eight miles from N. Y. 

. R. R., and three miles from good macadam 
road. Joins New York State forest preserve in 
Adirondacks. Sell cheap for cash. Write, 
Dodge Clothespin Co.. Richwood. West Virginia. 


YOUR MILITARY RIFLE REMODELED 
$60.00 to $75.00 


BASIS OF PRICES: 


S S S plain swivels (for fastening 
to stock) pair 

S S S front band and swivel (encir- 
cles barrel and fastens through fore- 
arm) 


Set screw for adjusting trigger-pull. 
Webb sling 
S S S Gun Case 


OUR PRICES ARE FOR QUALITY AND 
{GUARANTEED WORK 


-RESTOCKING—REBLUEING—ENGRAVING —REPAIRING GUNS of every 
description. Rifles tested by machine rest. MANUFACTURERS of SHOOT- 


JOIN THE SPORTSMAN’S SERVICE CLUB : : SERVICE FOR SPORTSMEN 


SPORTSMAN’S SERVICE STATION 
TENAFLY, N. J. 
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DEVELOPING THE 
DOG 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 412) 


that he will at once become perfect in 
anything that you may teach him, but 
possess your soul in patience and allow 
and encourage him to act out his puppy 
ways and to play and frolic to his 
heart’s content, always excepting, of 
course, the few moments that you de- 
vote to his lessons. Above all things, 
carefully refrain from anything that 
looks like restraint in your ordinary 
intercourse with him, and endeavor to 
instill into his mind that you are his 
loving friend, and that nothing suits 
you better than to see him thoroughly 
enjoy himself. 

We have found by experience that 
dogs are very much like men in some 
respects. They both are possessed of 
a superabundance of steam that must 
have vent somehow, and it is much 
better for your pupil to get rid of the 
surplus while he is of too tender an 
age to work any harm than to bottle 
it up for escape in the future, when 
added years and knowledge are very 
prone to turn the current into danger- 
ous channels. How much better it is 
to allow your boy to chase the gaudy 
butterfly and to encourage him to re- 
newed efforts and let him learn for 
himself, even if he is successful in se- 
curing the object of his desire, the chase 
is futile, and will not pay for bruised 
and tired limbs and soiled and torn 
clothes—how much better this than to 
keep him unwilling at your side, with 
his young heart almost bursting to es- 
say the trial, and sowing the seed that 
in a few years will ripen and cause 
him at the first opportune moment to 
break, not for butterflies now, but in a 
wild chase for forbidden pleasures 
that the restraints of his childhood — 
make doubly dear. 

Do not think that we are moralizing; 
we are only illustrating. Therefore, 
when your pupil gives chase to the 
“butterflies of youth,” do not check 
him, but rather urge him on, that he 
may the sooner discover the fallacy of 
the pursuit. In the meantime console 
yourself with the thought that he is 
working off his surplus steam, and will 
all the sooner settle down to the real 
duties of life and do you no discredit 
by wild escapades in his mature years. 


HERE is one thing that we con- 
7 sider of paramount importance— 

our puppy must staunchly point 
when he is from six to- ten weeks old. 
If he will not do this naturally and 
of his own free will, quickly dispose 
of him to someone who is not so par- 
ticular, and try again. Although his 
breeding may be of the best, and the 
chances in favor of his pointing in the 
future, still there are so many ele- 
ments of chance in raising up dogs that 
we should strive to eliminate at least 
all the doubtful ones. We have yet 
to see that dog that would make a gamy 
point at this tender age that would not 
fulfill the promise in his riper years; 
while “the woods are full” of those that, 
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having passed their youth without dis- 
playing this “heaven-born gift,” still 
make no sign. It is not necessary that 
he should be tried on game birds, al- 
though this is desirable, but any bird 
will answer the purpose; a fowl or 
chicken will do first-rate, or almost any- 
thing that will attract his attention so 
that he will make a staunch point. Do 
not force this upon him, but merely 
give him a chance to discover the bird 
or chicken himself, and if he has this 
instinct planted within him you may 
depend upon his showing it. Many 
puppies who will staunchly point at this 
age may, perhaps a few weeks or 
months later, show no sign. Give your- 
self no uneasiness on this account, for 
you know that the instinct is there, 
and although it may be dormant for 
a while, you can rest secure that it will 
return in proper season. 

Do not forget during all your lessons, 
and while at play with him, to pet and 
fondle him; but do not allow him to 
jump upon you at any time. Whenever 
he does this you should at once firmly 
remove him, and he will soon learn that 
this will not do. You should also talk 
to him—not baby talk—but use intelli- 
gent, rational language, just such as 
you would use in talking to a ten-year- 
old boy, and you will be surprised to see 
how soon he will understand your con- 
versation. We are well aware that many 
persons will ridicule this, and will claim 
that a dog should be taught just as 
little as will answer to make him under- 
stand his duties while in the field, and 
that what they term “fancy training” 
is a positive injury to his usefulness. 

We have no sympathy with these 
views, for nearly all the pleasure de- 
rived from our shooting trips is in wit- 
nessing the intelligent manner in which 
our pets perform their duties, and well 
satisfied are we that the more varied 
their accomplishments and the more de- 
veloped their reasoning faculties, the 
more enjoyment they will afford. 

That many writers disagree with us 
upon this point is true, and formerly, 
while perusing the finished productions 
of their able pens, we have been haunted 
by lingering doubts that after all they 
were right and that our system was 
open to serious objections; but after 
a tramp over the stubble or through 
the covert with these same writers, and 
witnessing the delight with which they 
gazed upon the performance of our 
dogs, and listening to the lavish en- 
comiums which they bestowed upon their 
good behavior, we have been confirmed 
in the faith that our system is, to say 
the least, not radically wrong. Many 
sportsmen whom we have met in the 
field insist upon congratulating us upon 
the wonderful good luck that we have 
had in obtaining such intelligent ani- 
mals. 

That they are intelligent is plain 
to be seen; that they are naturally more 
so than thousands of others we can- 
not believe, for we have had consider- 
able experience with many strains of 
both pointers and setters. Of pointers 
we have owned the “gazelle-eyed,” satin- 
coated, light weight beauties, and many 
of the different strains and crosses up 
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Place your order now for 


SPRATT’S FISH AND 
MEAT FIBRINE 
DOG CAKES 





They are invaluable as a change of diet especially ' 
during the summer months. ? 


Write for sample and send 2 cent stamp for catalogue 
“Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
NEWARK, N. J. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Montreal, Canada 


Factory also in London, Eng. 


OORANG AIREDALES | 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 


Oorang Airedales are loyal pals for man, 
woman and child; faithful watchdogs for 
automobile, camp home and estate; ideal dogs 
fer farm and ranch; excellent ratters, water- 


retrievers and hunters. Choice stock 
for sale. Also Fox-Hounds, Coon-Hounds, 
and Big Game-Hounds. Delivery and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Descriptive booklet 
mailed for ten cents. 

OORANG KENNELS 

The Largest Breeders of Airedales in the World 
Dept. H, LA RUE, OHIO 


Is This Worth the Price ? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means. No long 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically 
—principal South American Bolas. Sent 
bostpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS “frss" 
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SOMETHING NEW 


AUTHENTIC PEDIGREES 
- With All Registration Numbers 
Furnished for dogs recorded in any recognized 
stud book at following rates: 

3 Generations, $1.00, size 834x11 

4 Generations, $1.50, size 10x12 

5 Generations, $3.00, size 12x15 
These are printed on fine paper in 
harmonizing colors. The border is a new dog 
chain and kennel design. 
f ..f PRETTY AS A PICTURE 
If requested, yours will be sent in strawboard 
roll so it will reach you in perfect condition 
for framing for your den, clubroom er Office. 
Order one of your dog now. 

FIELD 00G STUD'BOOK 
REGISTERS ALL BREEDS 
Schedule of Prices 
Registration 
Change of registered name........ 1, 

Transfer of ownership, each trans- 








ME Mexacananecedsenesedadaues .50 
Enrollment of litter.............. 1,00 
Kennel names recorded.......... 5.00 
Prefixes and affixes recorded...... 5.00 


Duplicate registration certificate. .50 
F.D.S.B. Registration and Enrollment Blanks 
sent on receipt of 2c stamp. The rules gov- 
erning issuance of Authentic Registration Cer- 
tificates are given on back of the Registration 
and Enrollment blanks. 
AMERICAN FIELD PUB. CO. 

440 So. Dearborn Street CHICAGO 


Please mention this publication, 


1 AM 4 BLACK TAILED JACK RABBIT AND CAN 
OUT RUN ANYTHING LIVING 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVE IN 
ANY QUANTITIES FOR COURSING OR BREED- 
ING PURPOSES. ai s0 COTTON TAILS. BY TH 
PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL CO. 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 


CAN WE SUPPLY YOu? 
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“The biggest bag today, 
and here’s the reason— my Fox” 


HEN the day’s shooting is over, when each incident is 
W recounted by the cheerful blaze of the open fire, while 
a savory aroma from the steaming pot tempts sharpened 
appetites with its promise of a feast surpassing the city’s best— 


Then your gun naturally becomes the center of interest and 
discussion. Through its help you succeeded in getting the big- 
gest bag of the day; it is the dependable companion of yester- 
day’s, today’s, tomorrow’s sport 


If your gun is a Fox, its place in your esteem is secure, your 
faith in it not to be shaken. It is a trustworthy friend. And, 
of course, you feel a certain pride in possessing “The Finest 
Gun in the World’—pride that is justified by Fox performance, 
Fox appearance, Fox quality and the sincere admiration of your 
comrades. 


Let us send you a copy of that useful little brochure on “How 
to Choose a Gun.” It will help you to avoid disappointment 
in your choice. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


4674 N. 18th Street Philadelphia 


From one of the world’s great- 
est sportsmen 


A. H. Fox Gun Compan 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 

The double-barreled shotgun has come, 
and I really think it is the most beautiful 
gun I have ever seen. I am exceedingly 
take tt it. I am almost ashamed to 


ugh 
that I ane it I could not possibly make 
up my mind to leave it behind. I am 
quently obliged to you, and I am extreme- 
ly proud that I am to have such a beau- 
tiful bit of American workmanship with 


me. 
Sincerely yours, 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
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to the lumbering Spaniard; and of set- 
ters we have cultivated the “wild Irish- 
man,” as well as his more staid English 
and Scotch brothers, together with 
many animals of our grand old native 
stock, and have ever found them all 
endowed with faculties that needed but 
proper training to develop them into 
intelligent companions as well as first- 
class “killing” dogs. 


E will now return to our pupil, 

whom we have given quite a 

rest, and continue our lessons, 
ever remembering that we must “hasten 
slowly,” and not overburden his youth- 
ful days with care and sorrow by too 
frequent or long continued restraint. 
Unless he is very dull and stupid, or 
inclined to be refractory, or, worse than 
all, sulky, a very short time is suffici- 
ent to give him all the instruction and 
practice needed. Indeed, the shorter the 
time occupied in his lessons at this 
tender age the better, provided you 
succeed in obtaining an intelligent obe- 
dience to your commands. 

You should be pretty well acquainted 
with his disposition by this time, and 
be able to form an opinion as to 
whether it will pay to keep him or try 
again. We are very loth to expend 
much time with a dull or stupid dog, 
and a sour or sulky disposition we ab- 
ominate and dispose of as soon as may 
be. We are best suited when a puppy 
is full of life and shows that he has a 
will of his own. We care not if he be 
headstrong, even willful, so that he be 
full of life and action; for we have 
ever found that these high-strung ani- 
mals are not only possessed of greater 
ntelligence than their less sensitive com- 
panions but as a rule they are more kill- 
ing dogs. 

You must be careful when you com- 
mence his lesson that you do not cross 
him by beginning when he has some- 
thing of importance upon his mind that 
will distract his attention from the 
business on hand. If he is busy with 
a bone, or engaged at play, or his mind 
appears to be preoccupied, leave him 
quietly alone until he is disengaged, and 
then go on with the lesson; by pursuing 
this course you will secure his undi- 
vided attention and not only save time, 
but much wear and tear of your stock 
of patience. It will be time enough to 
teach him that he must leave his bone 
or cease play at your command when 
he is a little older and a little further 
advanced in his education. At the 
same time, should you unthinkingly 
order him to do anything while he is 
engaged, you must see to it that the 
order is obeyed at all hazards, for it 
will never do to play fast-and-loose with 
him, nor to allow him to get the idea 
into his head that he can ever have his 
own way, when you desire the contrary. 
After you have taught him to charge 
readily without the aid of your hand 
to force him down, you can gradually 
increase your distance from him when 
you give the order and, if you are very 
careful to make him instantly obey you 
and do not allow him to take even a 
single step after the command is given, 
he will soon obey the order as. far as he, 
can hear your voice, 















